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The windmill turned 

Highlight of the Michigan Luther 
League Convention held at Gun Lake 
July 6-8 was an operetta, “Tulip 
Time” put on by the Grand Rapids 
League. (See cover picture.) 

The cast of nearly forty teen-agers 
arrived at Gun Lake toting their props 
behind them (figuratively). Actually 
the props arrived by truck and Grand 
Rapids Leaguers assembled them, in- 
cluding the windmill that really 
turned, and scrambled into costumes 
to present a bang-up performance last- 
ing two hours. 

The audience rated the perform- 
ance as “almost professional.” The 
cast had been rehearsing for many 
weeks under the direction of Mrs. 
Florence Pfluecke and had previously 
performed for their home congrega- 
‘ion. 

Grand Rapids League puts on re- 
igious performances every Christmas 
ind Easter. Last year’s minstrel was 
heir first secular performance. Proof 
of worth of dramatics was found in a 
wumber of active leaguers appearing 
n 1951’s operetta. 

Business did get performed at Gun 
sake, despite 65 convention delegates’ 
mthusiasm for the Dutch operetta. 
tonvention speaker was Parish and 
thurch School Board’s Lawrence M. 
seese who brought his family along. 
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New officers and members of the 
executive committee for the coming 
~ year are: Dale Granlund, president; 
Laura Jones, vice-president; Jessie 
Honeywell, recording secretary; Judy 
Lindberg, corresponding secretary; 
Stewart Montgomery, treasurer. The 
Rey. Karl Kaltreider, pastoral advisor; 


THAT CHRISTMAS belongs to every race is 
illustrated by Bill Smeltz’ pastel “Negro 
Madonna.” Painted just before Christmas 
several years ago, it has been exhibited 
several times and has won first place in a 
students’ exhibit at Susquehanna Univer- 
sity. Bill is currently a junior at Gettysburg 
Seminary. 
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Jackie ‘Brown, lay advisor; Alan An- 


derson, Educational chairman; Dor-: 


othy Guthrie, Missionary chairman; 
Flora Holst, Pocket Testament League 
chairman; Diane Heger, Life Service 
chairman. 


Five new leagues for Midwest 

In two years the Midwest Synod 
has grown over eight per cent. Proof 
of this vital statistic was the accept- 
ance into synodical League of five 


groups at the 24th annual convention” 


held Aug. 21-23 in Pender, Nebraska. 

New leagues received were from 
Hastings, Uehling, Pierce, Ames and 
the Intermediate League from Schuy- 
ler, all Nebraska towns. Other big 
news from the Midwest convention 
was adoption of a budget of over 
$1,600. Contributions sent to na- 
tional headquarters topped the as- 
signed $800 by an additional $300. 

Over three hundred. leaguers rep- 
resenting fifty leagues attended the 
convention. Theme was “Do All to 
the Glory of God.” Opening services 
featured sermon by Pastor George 
Housewright of Scribner. Speakers 
for convention included Pastor John 
Mangum, Luther League of America 
representative; Diedrich Spaeth, 
young German working for youth 
publications in that country; Pastor 
G. Geischen of Central Seminary, Fre- 
mont, Nebraska. 

Of the 46 leagues 27 sent in dues, 
17 met missionary quota. Apportion- 
ment of $1.00 per leaguer was 
adopted. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
were: Dean Sudman, president; Lloyd 
Hartmann, vice-president; Jean Nie- 
moth, recording secretary; Ruth Ellen 
Langhol, corresponding _ secretary; 
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. tha Payne, recording secretary; Kay 


Harlan Brei, treasurer; Vernon Feye. 
Educational secretary; Norma Jear 
Willers, Missionary secretary; Harlan 
Heier, Life Service; Mrs. Lyle V 
Davis, Intermediate secretary; Pastor: 
R. Ritzen and W. Rowoldt, pastora' 
advisors. 

Scholarship of $200 presented eack 
year to a worthy leaguer went to Har- 
lan Heier, Wayne, Nebraska, a senio1 
at Midland College. Host for 1952 
convention will be St. John’s, Russel 
Kansas. 


Nebraska on a budget 

Big news from the Nebraska Lu. 
ther League convention, held during 
camp at Camp Sheldon, Columbus 
August 19 through 24, was a tenta 
tive budget for the coming year. Ne 
budget had been used previously anc 
the plan calling for $1,364.00 was in 
augurated, and adopted on the las 


-day of the convention. 


The 42nd annual convention wa: 
conducted during an hour each day 
of the week-long camping session fo: 


leaguers. The camp set a record witl 


146 leaguers and 17 staff member: 
attending. 

Six new leagues were received inte 
membership and six inactive league: 
were acknowledged as active on pay 
ment on their apportionment. Tota 
for the Nebraska league hit 42 active 
groups. + 

Election of officers resulted in at 
all-girl slate: Neva White, president 
Gret Bartenbach, vice-president; Mar 


Nosky, corresponding and statisti 
secretary; Barbara Nestander, treas 
urer; with Rev. Goede of Omaha re 
elected pastoral advisor. 

Sad news that the national ani 
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tionment was shy $5.83 darkened the 
first business session but the goal was 
met by week’s end. The national mis- 
sionary project received the benefits 
of a collection taken in cabins during 
the week which reached a total of 
$102.00. 

A synodical missionary project was 
adopted, to purchase an article for 
the new library to be constructed at 
Central Seminary in Fremont, a $200 
goal being set up by the executive 
committee. The Lamplighter, former 
synodical league magazine, was 
brought to life again, to be published 
by leagues of Luther Memorial 
Church, Omaha. 

New system of holding camp and 
convention separately will be tried in 
the next year. North Platte extended 
the invitation for the 1952 convention. 

The camp period not given to Lu- 
ther League business included camp- 
fire sessions as well as other league 


activities. Guest for the week was Sis- 
ter Bernice Pantel who led talks on 
Diaconate and Life Service. Another 
guest was Sister Maryanne Zanker, 
Deaconess from Germany. 


Camp down Argentine way 


California Leaguers voted at their 
annual convention to help establish 
a camp for young people in Argentina. 
This synodical League project was 
passed at San Jose meeting held Sep- 
tember 1 and 2. 

Other business of the convention 
included a motion to make northern 
and southern district presidents vice- 
presidents of the synodical league at 
the 1952 convention. Site of that 
convention will be Trinity Church in 
Long Beach. 

Over 200 young people attended 
the banquet of the convention. | 
Speaker there and at convention busi- 
ness session was Pastor John Mangum 


A 150-MILE CANOE trip down the West Branch of the Susquehanna River was 
taken by 11 young people and their leaders from Grace Church, Sunbury, 
Pa., this summer. Although the group hit 60 rapids and had several days of 
heavy rain, there was not a single accident. No one even caught a cold, 
Pastor Charles W. Aurand reported. 
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of the Luther League of America. 

New officers for 1951-1952 for 
California League are: Beverly Fors- 
berg, president; Bill Crouser, vice- 
president; Marlene Califf, correspond- 
ing secretary; Andrea Blough, record- 
ing secretary; Guy Mehl, treasurer; 
Pastor William Blough, Advisor. 

Serving as chairman of standing 
committees are: Education Commit- 
tee, Walter Lucas; Missionary Com- 
mittee, Ben Torres, Jr.; Life Service 
Committee, Bill Crouser. 


C. P. leaguers go to “college” 

Beaver College was scene of the 
Central Pennsylvania Luther League’s 
18th annual convention held July 11- 
13 in Jenkintown. Sessions opened 
with Pastor Reginald Deitz, Gettys- 
burg Seminary, presenting the open- 
-ing message. Featured was Trinity 
Boys Choir, Darby, Pa. 

Speakers at the convention included 
Dr. Raymond Kistler, president of 
Beaver and Doris Bull, president of 
Philadelphia district, bringing greet- 
ings; Pastor George E. Whetstone, 
pastoral advisor, Pastor Leslie Conrad, 
L.L.A. representative. 

Highlights of the convention in- 
cluded a square dance, and the 
banquet held in the college din- 
ing hall. Toastmaster of this happy 
occasion was Pastor Edward T. Horn 
who introduced the theme “A Happy 
Unbirthday.” Star of the evening, be- 
sides the turkey feast, was the new 
national L. L. A. crooner, Pastor Les- 
lie Conrad. 

Panels were held during the con- 
vention and Sister Betty Amstutz pre- 
sented the cause of the Diaconate. 
Devotions were conducted by various 
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TWO FUTURE STUDENTS at the new Pa- 
cific Lutheran Seminary to open in Ber- 
keley, Cal., next fall inspect the grounds 
with Executive Secretary Gould Wickey of 
the ULC Board of Education. The students 
—Richard M. Bennett (center) and John R. 
Steinhaus—are serving as public relations 
men for the seminary, which will be the 
only Lutheran theological school west of 
the Rocky Mountains. 


districts of the league. Convention 
chaplain was Pastor W. Kent Gilbert. 
Officers elected for the coming yeat 
were: Barbara Wentz, _ president; 
Grace Smith, first vice-president; Mil- 
dred Heslop, second vice-president; 
Elanor Hayman, secretary; Doris 
Hayes, assistant secretary; Zane San- 
ner, treasurer. Officers appointed by 
the new president were: Helen Riale. 
Educational secretary; Teletha Long: 
Missionary secretary; Mae Stauffer. 
Life Service secretary; Pauline Baker. 
x 
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Intermediate secretary; Alma Griffith, 
Statistical secretary; Dorothy Engle, 
Executive secretary; members-at-large, 
Grant Gottshall, Gladys Liddick; ad- 
visors, Margaret McFalls, Pastor 
George Whetstone. 


Pacific synod convention at camp 


For the first time the Pacific Synod 
Luther League held its annual con- 
vention at Camp Colton, Oregon. 
With the theme “The Open Door” 
keynoting the three-day session held 
August 24-26, delegates and visitors 
enjoyed camping pastimes between 
and after business sessions. L.L.A. 
representative to the convention was 
Pastor John Mangum. 


Texas rallies ‘round 

October 20 was the date for the 
Fall Rally of Texas Leagues. Planned 
for the event was a variety show, 
featuring any and all who were tal- 
ented with a prize going to the best 
performance. Houston League played 
host for the affair and arranged a 
sight-seeing tour of San Jacinto Battle- 
grounds and of the Battleship Texas. 


New Jersey surveys age problem 

Sixty per cent of those answering 
a poll favor age limits for New Jersey 
league officers. 

Results of a survey of New Jersey 
leaguers, pastors and advisors were re- 
ported at the New Jersey League con- 
vention. The poll was taken of a total 

of 283, of whom 213 were leaguers. 
Questions asked on the poll were as 
follows: “Do you think that there 
should be a maximum age limit for 
local, district and state officers?” and 
“If you answered yes to the preceding 
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question what do you think the high- 
est age allowed should be?” 

Of 88 young people 54 answered the 
first question negatively. The age 
limit of 30 was most popular with 17 
voting for it while five considered that 
officers should be between 18-24 and 
three held out for officers of over 40. 

Seniors and Intermediates disagreed 
with the young people. Out of 125 
replies, 86 were in favor of age limits. 
Of these 40 held out for a 25-year 
age limit with 30 as the next most 
popular age limit. Only 39 of the 
125 felt no age limit necessary. 

Of 21 advisors answering the ques- 
tion 12 were against age limits and 
only nine were for them. Of these 
nine, four voted for the age limit of 
30. The pastors were almost entirely 
in favor of age limits. Forty of 49 
voted for them, with the age of 80 
as the most popular. Seventeen voted 
for this limit with 12 for the 25 age 
limit a close second. 


Wisconsin hails District #3 

Instead of trials and sermons to 
celebrate Youth Sunday, Wisconsin 
leaguers used the occasion for a rally 
to organize a third district for their 
state Luther League. 

Inspiration and fun were mingled 
with business in the meeting held at 
Church of the Advent, Cedarburg. 
Eight other churches were represented 
at the organizational meeting. 

Kay Sheriff, Wisconsin league pres- 
ident, presided at the business ses- 
sion which followed a devotional serv- 
ice led by Pastor Karl Brockhaus. 
Work of the league was explained 
both in Pastor A. G. Streich’s medita- 
tion in the service and by the league 
president. Highlight of the program 
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was a talk by Latvian Ligita Birz- 
galis, a displaced teen-ager who an- 
swered questions of the leaguers 
about -her homeland. Also part of the 
fun was supper served in the church 
and a portrayal of life in the gay 90s 
complete with bathing beauty contest. 

The 80 young people attending 
elected the following officers for the 
new district: Francis Groth, president; 
Joan Hoffman, secretary; Beth Sturm, 
treasurer. 


Brooklyn holds anniversary 

For sixty years Brooklyn District 
leaguers have been organized. On 
October 13 and 14 dem guys and gals 
assembled for a bang up celebration 
which included a banquet, a dance, 
and on Sunday a special afternoon 
service. 

Toastmaster for the evening was 
Bill Lazareth, newly returned from 
Europe. Theme of the Sunday after- 
noon service was “Through Faith, We 
Conquer” with sermon by Pastor 
Leonard Klemann, Grace, Forest Hills 
and an added talk by Bill Lazareth. 


The LID gets a new face 

For a first birthday present The 
LID, publication of the Long Island 
District of the New York State Lu- 
ther League, got a face-lifting. Doc- 
tor in charge of the operation was 
editor Paul J. Pfadenhauer. Cost of 
the operation was being maintained 
by subscription by interested readers. 
The LID has become of magazine 
type and contains more than just 
news. 

Long Island District leaguers also 
were making plans for playing host 
to the 52 synodical league convention. 
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A meeting was held September 30 
with representatives from each league 
to discuss schemes for the convention. 

Officers for the coming year are: 
Edwin F. Heintz, president; Patricia 
Dougherty, first vice-president; Mil- 
dred Nelson, second vice-president; 
Jean Gerretsen, recording secretary; 
Dorothy Kull, corresponding  secre- 
tary; Joseph Rooney, treasurer. 

Events for the coming year include 
regular rallies as well as district play, 
basketball game, barn dance, and a 
unity dinner. 


Kids, Clothes, Korea 


Intermediate Luther Leaguers be- 
longing to the Bellville, Ohio, parish 
of Pastor Luther Buchholtz spent the 
summer staggering around under 856 
pounds of clothing. Not for them- 
selves, either, but to be sent to Korea 
through Lutheran World Relief. 

The leaguers divided the town in 
two sections, east and west and went 
from house to house with wagons. 
Heading the east section drive were 
Janet McCready, 12, and Naomi Par- 
kison, 14. Harry Keckler, 12, and 
Kenneth Dudley, 13, were in charge 
of the western section. Seven miles 
from town Raymond Long borrowed 
his dad’s tractor and trailer and went 
from farm house to farm house mak- 
ing his collection. 


Hawaii goal over the top 

Two year’s gifts for the 1949-51 
missionary project of the Luther 
League of America topped the $25,- 
000 goal by $1,948.30 according to 
the September financial report by the 
L.L.A. Reason for the unhoped for 
success was collection taken at the 
Iowa convention. 
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The statement for 1951 apportionment and for the missionary project as 
well as the Special Gifts are as follows: 


Financial Report 
Period ending—September 30, 1951 


SPECIAL 
APPORTIONMENT HAWAIL GIFTS FUND 
1951 1949-1951 1951 
Quota Paid Quota Paid 
Wallonia. scaeess: $438.00 $ 830.00 $ 830.00 
Gana dawn, -.-2 crc 964.00 $ 450.00 995.00 1,000.60 
Central Penna. .. 1,200.00 1,470.40 1,810.00 1,621.86 $ 15.00 
Columbia District 91.00 91.00 135.00 135.00 
Connecticut .... 134.00 215.00 116.55 
Orica! 2c, esac ches 107.00 107.00 160.00 160.00 5.00 
Georgia-Alabama 196.00 54.70 335.00 112.16 10.00 
PNIGISH te deo 1,132.00 952.00 975.00 1,299.25 1.00 
ferclasia st ten-h-l rts a 454.00 165.00 900.00 900.00 
LOWaArtae ee haces: 542.00 271.00 685.00 685.00 
INATISAS. Se =) os? ate 260.00 190.00 104.62 
Kentucky- 
Tennessee .... 254.00 127.00 285.00 285.00 
Maryland ...... 728.00 AUG1:80"" *:330,00" > 1522401 
Michigan ...... 276.00 276.00 150.00 222.00 
Miriwest =... -...c): * §01.00 765.00 750.00 708.25 15.00 
Ministerium of Pa. 3,339.00 2,253.06 3,350.00 3,409.27 41.00 
Minnesota ...... 641.00 575.00 333.24 
Mississippi ...... 19.00 17.50 40.00 72.94 
Montana ........ 24.00 25.00 
Nebraska ...... 503.00 481.32 495.00 499.11 5.00 
New Jersey .... 430.00 270.00 735.00 747.81 10.00 
INGwW mYork ss. x 1,938.00 500.00. 1,600.00 1,834.70 10.00 
North Carolina . . 1,811.00 1,811.00 2,100.00 2,161.51 252.00 
Nova Scotia .... 126.00 150.00 150.00 
MOVE tc up ag metae 2,114.00 654.05 1,900.00 2,137.07 
Pacific Northwest 149.00 105.00 71.00 
Pittsburgh? s.<..a. 1,269.00 226.91 1,835.00 1,070.71 20.00 
Rocky Mountain . 81.00 100.00 
South Carolina .. 1,088.00 1,088.00 1,475.00 1,521.06 5.00 
Issa ek ge ea 351.00 110.17 315.00 847.15 100.00 
Witminiddse.s!. 7.3 798.00 725.00 720.00 656.40 
Western Canada . 489.00 750.00 518.09 
West Virginia ... 181.00 210.00 213.92 
Wisconsin ...... 480.00 200.36 575.00 618.12 
Special ~ 2.20. 1,331.90 20.00 
$13,687.77 $26,948.30 $509.00 
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QUEEN OF THE GRIDIRON at Midland 
College is Luther Leaguer Alice Ruwe, Fon- 
tanella, Nebr. Active in student affairs, 
Alice is a member of the a cappella choir, 
vice-president of the sophomore class, sec- 
retary of the Midland Players, and a cheer 
leader. Last summer she worked at Camp 
Wilbur Herrlich, Towners, N. Y., under the 
summer service project of the ULC Board 
of Education. 


People... 

Winner of one of the 200 new and 
coveted Ford Foundation scholarships 
to Yale University is Gunnar Zagars, 
Selinsgrove, Pa. Son of Dr. and Mrs. 
Waldemar Zagars, the former the 
head of the Economics Department 
at Susquehanna University, Gunnar 
has lived in the United States only 
five years. The young Latvian, a 16- 
year-old sophomore at Selinsgrove 
high school will be qualified to enter 
Yale with only two years of high 
school under the plan set up by the 
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Ford Foundation. He won the schol- 
arship in stiff competition with what 
may very well be the brains in the 
nation’s high schools. 

Zion Lutheran Church, Sunbury, 
had good cause for a special service 
of recognition for three young men of 
its congregation. Jack F. Lose, Wal- 
ter L. Brandau and William R. Smeltz 
entered Gettysburg Seminary this fall 
to study for the ministry. Lose grad- 
uated from Gettysburg College after 
serving in the Navy. Brandau and 
Smeltz are graduates of Susquehanna 
University. 

After two years of work and study 
in Germany Bill Lazareth, St. Jacobi 
Lutheran Church, Brooklyn, returned 
to the United States. An active 
leaguer from way back, Bill was sent 
to Europe to work in the youth re- 
habilitation program for the Lutheran 
World Federation. His second year 
abroad was spent in studying under a 
Trexler Fellowship. Bill entered Mt. 
Airy Seminary in the fall. 

Martha Ann Cauble, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Cauble, 
Georgetown, Kentucky, was elected 
president of the Indiana Future Home 
Makers of America. She was installed 
at the state convention held at In- 
diana University in June. The high 
school student also attended the na- 
tional convention of the F.H.A. held 
in July in Lansing, Michigan. 

‘West Virginia Leaguers Carolyn 
Martin of Wheeling and John Hanst 
of Oakland were picked by camp 
councilors of Camp Luther as senior 
honor campers. Picked from the sen-- 
ior group of 25 campers they received 
scholarships to Camp Nawakwa. Car-_ 
olyn also had the honor of attending’ 
Rhododendron Girl’s State. 

, 
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The “Carthage Five” say that, especially 


at Christmas, you should 


Share Your Joy 


VERY Luther League in the 
E United States and Canada 

should take sometime off in the 
week before Christmas to share as a 
group with others. This is a season 
when the idea of “more blessed to 
give than to receive” should be espe- 
cially emphasized. 


A CHRISTMAS PARTY 


We are suggesting Christmas par- 
ties for three. different groups. In 
your community is at least one of 
these. Even though the people in this 
group may be strangers to you, they 
are your Christian brethren. 

The party may be planned by your 
entire league. One thing, however, 


LAST MINUTE adjustments are made to costumes before members of Calvary 
Luther League, Louisville, Ky., present their Nativity tableaux on the local court- 
house steps. This was their service project last Christmas. Left to right are 
Jane Schuster, Mary Louise Green, Sandra Fuchs, and Jeanne Yunk. 


must be remembered — this party, 
above all others, must have adequate 
preparation. 


A children’s party 

In many communities is located an 
orphanage or children’s receiving 
home. In some intances these insti- 
tutions are well supplied with gifts 
at Christmas. But usually these gifts 
just have a tag with a name. Nothing 
personal is involved. Your leaguers 
can bring Christmas joy in person. 

First of all, contact the matron or 
manager of the home and “clear” a 
date with him for the Sunday after- 
noon before Christmas or some eve- 
ning in the week before Christmas. 
Obtain an evergreen tree and deco- 
rate it at the home when the children 
are occupied elsewhere. An evening 
spent making colorful decorations for 
the tree will provide fellowship for 
the leaguers. 

Maybe it’s a bit old fashioned in 
this age of “bubble-lights,” but why 
not return to the Christmas tree of our 
grandparents? String popcorn and 
cranberries and make ornaments out 
of tin foil. You'll be surprised at the 
beauty of a tree filled with home- 
made ornaments. 

Be sure to discover the age range 
of the children and to plan games that 
will appeal to all. Or divide the chil- 
dren into age groups and have games 
for each. But don’t spend the entire 
time playing games. Prepare a short 
program that will lead from the light 
and humorous to the serious aspects 
of Christmas. 

Presents can be given the children, 
if you wish. Give to each leaguer the 
name and age of one or two children 
and ask him to buy a gift within a 
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certain price range. Or your league 
as a group might make gifts for the 
children. 

A stocking filled with the usual 
apple, orange, Christmas candy, and 
toy for all would also be a welcomed 
gift. If you have a good sport in your 
league who loves children, why not 
dress him up as Santa Claus for the 
occasion? 

You could also prepare refresh-— 
ments. Ice cream and cocoa and 
homemade cookies would be swell. 

Then after all are filled, gather in 
a big circle and sing the familiar 
carols and have a leaguer narrate the 
wonderful Christmas story. It may be 
the first time some of the children 
have heard it. 

Leave some time when the leaguers 
can talk with individual children. This 
gives a personal touch. Fast friend- 
ships may be formed. 


The world’s loneliest people 
Christmas has been called a “holi-— 
day for children,” but childhood can— 
stretch a long way at Christmas. Is 
there an old people’s home or a county 
farm in your area? Here may be_ 
found some of the world’s loneliest’ 
people. You may feel that young Sau 
ple and old folk don’t mix well. A- 
party for these people will prove that 
idea as out-of-date as the horse and > 
buggy. 

This party won't be as strenuous as 
the other, but many of the same ideas 
can be applied. Be sure you “clear” 
a date with the manager. These old 
folk also would be pleased with a 
Christmas tree. Here, too, the names 
of all residents can be obtained an 
little gifts purchased or made. 
pocket testament, a book mark, even 
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the stocking filled with goodies would 
bring cheer. You might think these 
folk too old to believe in Santa Claus, 
but try it and see. A Santa who calls 
each by name will provide many 
laughs and loads of fun. 

Old people love to talk, so provide 
a period during the party when the 
leaguers can act as listeners. A chance 
to talk to some one brings much hap- 
piness to these folk. 

Sing for them! Then ask them to 
join you. Sing the old familiar carols. 
They may not know “Here Comes 
Santa Claus Down on Santa Claus 
Lane,” but “Jingle bells” and “Silent 
Night” will be favorites. 

Close the evening with a short de- 
votional service. Include a simple 
tableau or pageant of the Christmas 
story. Or read the Christmas message 
from the gospels. 

Christian fellowship and love are 
not divided into age groups. The 
Christ came to earth for the old and 
young. Share the message of joy. 


Christmas in bed 

Of course, nobody wants to be sick 
at Christmas. But some folk are. The 
hospital in your community may be 
filled with patients at Christmas. A 
party for them would be so welcome. 

Once again, “clear” that date with 
the superintendent. Try to arrange 
the party at a time other than during 
“visiting hours.” 


You can’t bring a tree into each 
room, but you can take a spray of 
holly or evergreen with some simple 
decoration. How about a sparkling 
star for each window? Something to 
cheer up the room! 

Here, too, a gift can be presented. 
But more than likely these folk will 
be receiving gifts from relatives. A 
religious card to each patient would 
be a suitable remembrance. 

Divide your leaguers into twos and 
send them into different rooms. Stop 
in the room and give a bright smile 
and a cheery, “Hello, 'm Dave Mc- 
Cleary. Merry Christmas!” Chat with 
them, but not too long. And please 
remember that “QUIET” is impor- 
tant in a hospital. 

After all the rooms on a corridor 
have been visited, gather together the 
visitors and softly sing Christmas 
carols. While the entire group hums 
“Silent Night” have a leaguer read the 
Christmas story. Then quietly leave. 

In this day of rush and confusion, 
let us stop for a while and think of 
others—those less fortunate than we. 
“Naked and ye clothed me, sick and 
ye visited me . . . even as ye have 
done it unto the least of these thy 
brethren” . . » “with malice toward 
none, charity toward all.” 

Try the Christmas party for others 
that best suits your league and your 
community. We're sure youll have a 
very merry Christmas and bring the 
message of Christ’s love to others. 


® We once heard a woman described as a “good woman in 
the worst sort of a way.” Since that time we have met a good many 
people who fall into that cotegory—the self-righteous, those who lack 
understanding, the cold hearted, the too chaste, the infallible ones, 
the inhuman ones, and those who never met and wrestled with a 


temptation. 
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—Florence Laffer. 
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House in the Mangroves 


By STEPHEN BENNETT 
Illustrated by James Ponter 


Copyright 1949 by W. L. Jenkins 
W BOUNCED down the gravel 


side road from the Overseas 
Highway late in the afternoon. 


“There it is, Jake,” I said. 


Jake growled. Jake is an intelligent 
dog with no particular pedigree. I de- 
pend on him for advice and compan- 
ionship. He growled, and the hair on 
the back of his neck stood up like a 
brush. Jake didn’t like the looks of 
things: either. 

“My Great - grandfather Foraker 
built that house, Jake,” I said, talking 
just to make.a human sort of noise. 
Because I was afraid of the old house 
—like Jake. 

It sat there, big and black and 
gloomy, in a jungle of palm trees, 
scrub pine, and mangroves, with the 
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windows punched out, the front steps 
broken, and the hardwood siding 
scarred by hurricanes. 

Jake growled again. 

“That's enough,” I said. “Let’s take 
a look.” 

We crawled out of the car and 
walked through the high grass toward © 
the veranda, frightening a blacksnake 
that had been sunning itself on a dead 
log. 

We jumped up un the porch, avoid-- 
ing the broken-down steps. The door . 
was weather-stained mahogany, prob-— 
ably hauled up from Honduras three” 
generations ago. Two of the three 
hinges were rusted off, and the third 
one squealed when I pushed the door 
inward. Jake growled again. 

“Take it easy, boy,” I said. “Ever 
things’ all right.” 4 
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I didn’t quite believe that myself. 

“Hello,” I said, “anyone home?” 

My voice rattled around in the big 
empty rooms and came back in a small 
scared echo. No. No one at home. 
No one had been at home there for a 
long time. 

The late afternoon sun slanted 
warm light through the smashed win- 
dows, but the house smelled of mold 
and stagnant water. 

“Buggy,” I thought, watching a 
scorpion scuttle across the floor with 
its stinger raised. 

Like all old empty houses, this one 
had collected its share of junk. Boxes, 
old newspapers, and tin cans littered 
the rooms. We went upstairs and 
looked around. Nothing much to see, 
except ruin and old memories that I 
was too young to remember, so we 
walked down again and took another 
look at the fireplace. 

“There it is, Jake,” I said—“the old 
family fortune. Maybe.” 

It was a huge split-stone fireplace 
covering half the wall of the big room. 
Why Great-grandfather Foraker had 
ever built such a fireplace was quite 
a mystery, since there has never been 
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a frost on the lower Florida Keys. It 
gets a little raw in the wintertime with. 
a norther blowing outside, kicking the 
straits into whitecaps, but that’s all. 
I guess he must have liked fireplaces. 

Jake watched me crawl into the fire 
pit on my hands and knees and feel 
around the stone chimney. 

“Nine up,” I muttered, remember- 
ing the directions, “five over, up 
three.” 

I could feel the outline of the stone 
under my palm. I shoved it hard. 
Something gave, just a little, and a 
chunk of soot fell on my face. 

Jake growled. This time he meant 
it, and I got out of the fire pit in a 
hurry. 

“What’s the matter now?” I asked. 

Jake trotted to the front door, -stiff- 
legged and alert. 


The secret was handed 
down from father to 
son, and it remained 
a secret as long as 
the family feud lasted 
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“Whoa, boy!” I said, wiping the 
soot off my face and hands. “Remem- 
ber your manners.” 

A man was thrashing through the 
weeds toward the house. He was short 
and thick, dressed in dungarees and a 
dirty white yachting cap. 

“Hello,” I said. 

He looked at me silently. 

“Do you know who owns. this 
place?” I asked. “I’m thinking I might 
rent it.” 

“Lee Foraker owns it, mister. May- 
be you rent it, maybe not.” 

“Why not?” 

He shook his head. “People scared 
of the place, mister. No one lived 
here for years.” 

“T like it fine,” I said. “Where can 


| went to work with the chisel 
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I find Lee Foraker?” 

“Key West. Won't do you any good 
to see, Lee, though.” 

“Oh?” 

“Real-estate people handle his prop- 
erty, that’s why. You go see Mary 
Reynolds, the real-estate gal at the 
Monroe & City Company. Tell her I 
sent you.” 

“Thank you,” I said. “My name is 
Caldwell. 

“They call me the Cap’n,” he said. 

We shook hands. I found out later 
that anyone who wears an old yacht- 
ing cap around the Keys is named 
Cap’n. There must be a thousand 
Cap’ns from Florida City to Key West. 
This Cap’n had a two-weeks’ stubbble 
of grizzled beard, a hardwood tan, 
and bright-blue eyes. A trifle suspi- 
cious—those eyes. The Cap’n thought 
I might be up to something. 

“I keep an eye on the place,” he 
explained. “Got me a little fishing 
shack down the road.” 

“Good,” I said. “We'll be neigh- 
bors.” 

“Maybe,” he grunted. 

Jake barked good-by to the Cap’n, 
and we drove back to the main high- 
way and down it thirty miles to Key 
West. The Monroe & City Realty 
Company was a neat, white-painted 
“Bahama” house near Duval Street. 
Jake and I went inside. A dark-haired 
girl was using the phone behind the 
wicket. She put the receiver back on 
its cradle and smiled at me. 

“The Cap’n sent us,” I began, 
“about the old Foraker place on Big 
Pine Key. Id like to rent it if we can 
come to terms on the price.” 

She seemed shocked, and I wasn’t 
surprised. After all, people don’t rent — 
abandoned lighthouses, damp caves, 
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or sunken schooners, and the Foraker 
place was in the same category. 

“We've never had a renter out 
there,” she said. 

I grinned. “Good. I'm a writer by 
trade, looking for a few months of iso- 
lation, and the Foraker house fits the 
bill. I figure to screen off a couple of 
rooms, buy a cot and a camp stove 
and a lantern, and go right to work 
on my typewriter.” 

It sounded like a pretty plausible 
story, even to Jake, who wagged his 
tail. 

“We-ell-ll,” said Mary Reynolds du- 
biously, “if you’re a writer, I suppose 
it might do.” 

People expect writers to be odd 
characters, so I never resent any im- 
plication made. 

“About the rent, Miss Reynolds?” 

“Ten dollars a month.” 

“Sold,” I said. “When can Jake and 
I move in? Right away? Good. Take 
me a little time to fix up the place. 
You haven't met Jake yet, have you? 
Shake hands with the lady, Jake.” 

The dog has personality. He makes 
more friends for me than I make my- 
self. Jake escorted Mary outside to 
our car, frisking about gaily and bark- 
ing pleasantly. 

“JT don’t have your name,” she said. 

“Pete Caldwell. Nice to have met 
you. We'll be in again.” 

I started the car. Mary stepped 
back on the curb suddenly and looked 
at me—a startled look, or perhaps a 
frightened one. I couldn’t figure it 
out. Jake barked. 

“Good-by,” I said. 

She waved ea walked back into 
the office. 

Jake and I rented a tourist cabin on 
the edge of town, and had a sunset swim 
in grystal-blue warm water. The next 
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morning we drove back to the old For- 
aker house. It didn’t look quite as gloomy 
in the morning, but it was still pretty 
bad. 


Jake explored the fireplace and 
squinted at me significantly. 
“Not now, old boy,” I said. “Let’s 


wait until tonight.” Perhaps I was wor- 
ried about suspicious visitors, and the 
best way to lull suspicion was to go to 
work on the rubbish and the broken 
windows. I spent the rest of the day 
toting out debris and burning piles of 
junk in a smudgy fire among the pal- 
mettos. I scrubbed the floor of the big 
living room and nailed screening across 
the window frames. With maps and pic- 
tures on the wall, and a few pieces of 
furniture, the room would be all right. 

“Parlor, bedroom, kitchen, and bath,” 
I told Jake, “all in one. Not bad, eh?” 

Jake frisked around in an appreciative 
manner. ; 

“Anybody home?” shouted a voice. 

We went out on the porch. 

He was a young square-shouldered 
man, with a “Cap’n’s cap”. pushed back 
over black hair and a hawk nose. Some- 
thing about him seemed strangely famil- 
iar to me, but I knew I hadn’t seen him 
before. He patted Jake on the head and 
grinned up at me. 

“Didn’t know anybody lived out here,” 
he said. , 
a just rented the place,” 


He nodded. “I saw smoke, so I came 
n.” He pointed toward the inlet. “That’s 
my boat.” 


I could see a white cabin cruiser an- 
chored a couple of hundred feet beyond 
my ruined jetty. 


“Come in and look ar he ie in= 
vited. 
“Thanks,” he said, “not this time. I'm 


running low on gas. Wonder if you have 
a few gallons I can borrow?” 

“Sure,” I said. “How about five?” I 
carried a reserve supply in the back seat 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Che Christmas Music Box 


By Dorothy Weick 
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CHARACTERS 
Bill, Fred, Mary, Alice, saleswoman 
or man. 
Music Box No. 1: Reader, soloist, 
pianist. 
Music Box No. 2: Reader, Brooks, 
singing group (any size). 

Music Box No. 3: Reader, Mohr, 
mother, father, Strausser quartet. 
Music Box No. 4: Reader, Luther, 

wife, five children. 


Scene one 

(On a downtown street corner, Bill 
stands gazing blankly into space when 
Fred, Alice and Mary walk up to him). 

Frep: Hi Bill! (No answer) Hey 
fellow! Why all the day dreaming? 
She must be an angel! 

Bit: Huh? Oh hello there. 

ALIcE: Are you ever in a fog! What 
goes? 

Mary: Let’s all go and get a coke. 
You know—“The pause that refreshes.” 

Frep: Good suggestion. How about 
it, BillP 

Bitu: Yeh, Id like to go with you, 
but I have an errand first. Say, maybe 
you girls could help me. 

Mary: Ah—he shows signs of life! 
How can we help? 

Bit: I have to buy my kid sister 
a Christmas gift. I’ve looked and 
looked, but how do I know what little 
girls like for Christmas? 

Avice: Did you read Black’s De- 
partment Store ad yesterday? They 
are featuring special music boxes. 
Gee, all girls would like those. 

Frep: O. K. Let’s postpone the 
cokes and. go shopping. 

(Group leaves stage) 


First music box 


(Offstage, saleswoman is heard to 
say: “Yes, I'll be glad to show you the 
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music boxes. Just step over there 
while I wind the first one.”) 

(The four enter and are seated just 
inside entrance. Saleswoman may join 
them or remain unseen.) 

(If curtains are used, the music box 
characters would be in place before 
curtains are opened. Otherwise the 
characters would take their places and 
begin.) 

Reaver: “Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing,” one of our best loved Christ- 
mas hymns, was written in 1739 by 
Charles Wesley. Also about this time, 
Wesley wrote the glorious Easter 
hymn, “Christ the Lord Is Risen To- 
day.” 

For about one hundred years these 
two hymns were sung to the tune of 
the Easter hymn. Listen as we hear 
“Hark, the Herald Angels Sing” in 
the original tune. 

Soxoist: (Sings one verse of Christ- 
mas hymn to tune of Easter hymn.) 

Reaver: It seemed strange to hear 
that tune used, didn’t itP In 1840 
Mendelssohn’s music was adapted to 
this Christmas hymn. This new tune 
added popularity to the hymn. To- 
day, “Hark, the Herald Angels Sing” 
is a vital part of our Christmas music. 

Sotoist: (Sings one verse of hymn, 
using present tune.) 

(Curtains close or music box char- 
acters leave stage.) 

Bix: That was interesting. 

AuicE: Yes, but I think that story 
is too old for your sister, Betty. She’s 
only eight isn’t she? 

Bitu: Guess youre right. Let’s look 
at the second one. (To saleswoman) 
Will you wind up another one for us? 


Second music box 
(Brooks is seated at table or desk, 
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thinking and writing. Reader stands 
at side of stage.) 

Reaper: The lovely Christmas 
carol, “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 
was written by Phillips Brooks, a bril- 
liant young rector of an Episcopal 
church in Philadelphia. In 1865-66 
he spent a year traveling abroad. 

In December of 1865, his travels 
took him to the Holy Land. Here he 
visited scenes of the Bible stories and 
enjoyed visiting the historical places 
mentioned in Jesus’ life. In his letters 
written at Christmas time from the 
Holy Land Brooks says— 

Brooxs: (Pretending to write as he 
speaks) It was a strange feeling to ride 
down through Nazareth and_ think 
how Christ must have walked about 
these streets just like these children. 
The whole country, every hill and 
valley, seemed marked with his foot- 
prints. 

Reaber: On Christmas Eve, Brooks 
and some friends left Jerusalem to 
journey to Bethlehem, the scene of 
Jesus’ birth. They found Bethlehem 
quiet and in darkness, much like it 
was on that first Christmas. In his 
letter home Brooks wrote— 

Brooxs (Pretending to write as he 
speaks): We rode out of Bethlehem 
to the field where they say the shep- 
herds saw the star. As we passed, 
the shepherds were still “keeping 
watch over their flocks” just as they 
did so long ago on that first Christ- 
mas. ; 

Reaper: Brooks then returned to 
Bethlehem and attended a midnight 
service in the Church of the Nativity 
which is located where Jesus was 
born. Brooks wrote— 


Brooks (In same manner as before): 
When the whole church was ringing 
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with the splendid hymns of praise to 
God, it seemed as if I could hear 
voices telling each other of the “Won- 
derful Night” of the Savior’s Birth. 

Reaper: All of these wonderful ex- 
periences remained in Brooks’ think- 
ing when he came back to Philadel- 
phia. Three years later, in 1868, he 
wanted a Christmas song for the chil- 
dren in his Sunday school. He de- 
cided to use the beautiful Bethlehem 
scene as material for his verses. 

When these were completed, Brooks 
took them to his organist and Sunday 
school. superintendent, Lewis H. Red- 
ner, and asked him to compose a 
simple carol for these words. 

(At this point, Brooks picks up 
sheet of paper and leaves the stage.) 

READER: It wasn’t until Christmas 
Eve that Redner wrote the melody 
which he said was a “gift from 
heaven.” It came to him just in time 
for him to have it ready for the chil- 
dren to sing on Christmas Day. 

(Reader leaves stage.) 

(Choral group is heard offstage sing- 
ing one verse of “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem” .) Curtain. 

Mary: Oh, that was beautiful, Bill. 

Frep: It sure was. : 

SALESWOMAN: Would you like to 
hear another one? 

Buu: I think I would. 


Third music box 

(Mother is lying on couch looking 
toward cradle beside her. Father is 
seated at other side of cradle. Mohs 
stands at head of child, with foldea 
hands and bowed head.) 

Reaper: It was. Christmas Eve 
1818, high in the Austrian Alps. 
devout young Austrian priest, Josep 
Mohr, was called to a mountain 
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home to bless a new-born child. As 
he visited this plain home, Mohr 
thought of the first Christmas Eve 
scene. Here he found this scene liy- 
ing anew, and his heart was filled 
with the inspirations of this great sea- 
son. 

(Slowly Mohr turns and leaves. The 
father walks over, covers the mother, 
and returns to his chair. The mother 
puts her hand out to rest on the cradle 
and closes her eyes in rest.) 


READER: Upon his return home, 
Mohr put his precious thoughts in 
verse. The next morning he took the 
verses to Franz Gruber, the church 
organist who was soon humming a 
tune that was just right for the won- 
derful words. 

Thus was born the beloved “Silent 
Night, Holy Night.” That evening 
these two men sang the Christmas 
hymn before its first audience. The 
listeners were awed with it’s beauty 
and simplicity and thanked Mohr and 
Gruber for this lovely song. 

Almost a year later, an organ 
builder heard Gruber playing “Silent 
Night” and he begged for a copy of 
this delightful song. He gave it to the 
four Strausser girls, who were a popu- 
lar quartet. They included the num- 
ber in their programs and soon the 
fame of this song spread. 

Today, it continues to express so 
beautifully that first Christmas Eve in 
Bethlehem and another Christmas 
Eve, high in the Austrian Alps. 

(Reader leaves) 

(Strausser girls enter and stand so 
that the Nativity scene is not ob- 
structed. They sing one verse of “Si- 
lent Night” and hum one verse.) Cur- 
tains. 

Frep: I'll vote for “Silent Night.” 
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Your sister would sure like that. 

SALEswoMAN: We have just one 
more to show you. I’m sure you will 
like it too. 

Bit: Do you have time? 

OTHER THREE: Sure. 


Fourth music box 

(A Christmas tree centers the stage. 
Luther is seated at table writing.) 

READER: “Away in a manger, 

no crib for his bed, 
The little Lord Jesus, lay 
down his sweet head.” 

It seems hard to imagine that any- 
one as full of energy and power as 
Luther would be able to write such 
a lovely cradle hymn as this. 

It is said that Luther wrote this 
beautiful little Christmas hymn for his 
own children. Christmas was a great 
event in the Luther household. Dur- 
ing the weeks before Christmas, the 
whole family joined in practicing the 
carols. 

Then when the day arrived, a few 
of their dearest friends would gather 
with them around the beautiful Christ- 
mas tree. Luther always took charge 
of this festive occasion, providing a 
happy time for all. 

(Reader leaves) 

(Luther calls his family. Famil 
enters, talking to each other. Chil. 
dren inspect presents under the tree. 
Additional guests may enter at this 
point. All join hands around tree. 
Luther asks his family to sing the new 
carol. After song, group stands quietly 
in this position.) 

Brix: I sure can’t decide on one of 
these now, but I am going to get one 
of them for Betty. 

Frep: Maybe a coke will help you 
decide. 
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Mary: All Id like to do is join that 
circle around the tree and sing carols. 

(To the surprise of these four, Lu- 
ther turns to them saying): 

LutTHER: Come join us, we'd love 
to have you. 

(All members of the cast enter and 
group themselves around the tree for 
a carol sing.) 


HOW ARE YOUR IMAGINATIONS? 


Dust off your imaginations and plan 
a guest night for your December meet- 
ing. “The Christmas Music Box” will 
provide your complete study and enter- 
tainment for the evening. 

Your guests can make up your audi- 
ence. Guest suggestions: (1) Invite your 
families to be your guests. Christmastime 
is a special time for families. Much 
worthwhile enjoyment could be derived 
from this plan. 

(2) Invite a neighboring Luther 
League as guests. A spirit of goodwill 
is symbolic of the Christmas season. This 
plan would promote friendliness with 
other leaguers. 

(3) Invite your boy-friends or girl- 
friends or other young people who might 
be interested in your Luther League. 
When they see a_ successful Luther 
League in action, no further “sales talk” 
will be needed. 


NEEDED! FURTHER THOUGHT! 


No room for dusty imaginations, so 
get the wheels rolling! “The Christmas 
Music Box” can be used in any situa- 
tion. It requires few properties and no 
costumes. A stage is not necessary. 
Neither are curtains. 

If your Luther League is small, the 
members can fill several parts. If you 
have a large league, the responsibilities 
could be divided singularly. 

One rehearsal would be sufficient if 
parts are assigned earlier. A property 
committee could provide just the few 
essentials or elaborate on the scenes. 
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Stage Suggestions: The group of four 
young people should be seated left or 
right front-stage. Readers will always 
stand on opposite side of stage from the 
seated group. 

The readers play an important part 
and should read with expression. 

Music Box No. 1—Directions given are 
sufficient. 

Music Box No. 2—Brooks’ parts should 
be spoken thoughtfully and slowly as 
though he were writing them as he 
speaks. The size of the choral group 
depends upon your local situation. 

Music Box No. 8—A folding cot, cov- 
ered with a large blanket, could be used. 
The cradle could be a large basket, or 
wooden box. A doll will not be needed 
if a blanket is carefully arranged in the 
“cradle.” Directions are given following 
Mohr’s exit. These positions are held 
until the close of the scene. 

Music Box No. 4—The Christmas tree 
may be of any size and decorated as you 
wish. Empty boxes may be wrapped to 
represent presents. Brothers, sisters, or 
children from the Sunday school may be 
used in the “family.” 

The closing scene around the tree may 
be arranged in any way you choose. 
Suggestions are given to help you. If 
space permits, invite the audience to join 
the group in carol singing around the 
tree. 


HARD WORK OVER? LET’S EAT! 

Simple, but yummy suggestions: (1) 
Popcorn balls and apples. (2) Christmas 
cookies and hot chocolate. (3) Potato 
chips and cokes. (4) Cup cakes and ice 
cream. 

Appoint a refreshment committee and 
some of the mothers will be glad to help 
too. Use paper plates, of course. Phooey 
on dishes! 

O. K. Luther leaguers! These plans are 
the “magic key” to your “Christmas 
Music Boxes.” Wind them up and get 
going on a super Luther League guest 
night! | 
‘4 
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Although you 
wear big shoes 
you may be a 


mere child 


What Is Your Maturity Quotient? 


By SALLIE CLEAVENS ANDERSON 


HEN you go to look for a 

W job, when you want to apply 
for a drivers license, or a 
marriage license, or get a passport to 
a foreign country, you must show 


proof that you were born and when 
and where. For most people it is a 
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simple matter. Your mother just pulls 
out a birth certificate or a baptismal 
certificate, and there it is, signed, 
sealed and dated. 

That takes care of your chrono- 
logical age. But do you know how 
old you are? When a child goes to 
school he is given tests year after 
year to find his I.Q.. As you know, 
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the Intelligence Quotient is the meas- 
ure of mental age in relation to chron- 
ological age. 


What is M.Q.? 

One of the leading psychologists in 
America suggests another measure- 
ment which we may apply to our- 
selves: the M.Q., or Maturity Quo- 
tient. 

“What we do, anywhere and every- 
where, is in some degree a report on 
our M.Q.,” says Dr. H. A. Overstreet 
in his book The Mature Mind. 

In “The Roving Kind” a song which 
was on the hit parade for a while, 
there is one phrase which, if taken 
out of context, says the same thing. 

“T histed out my sig-a-nals.” You 
are constantly histing out signals 
which tell the world how old you are. 
With your solution to every problem 
in life you have the chance to demon- 
strate your M. Q. Some of the most 
frequent comments heard these days 
are: 

“Aw, why don’t you grow up?” or 
“Come on, be your age!” 


What is maturity? 

The dictionary defines maturity as 
the fulness of growth. Physical ma- 
turity is attained at a definite period, 
being the natural process of human 
development. With different individ- 
uals the particular age varies, but it 
is in the same general age group. 

A tourist, stopping in a village, in- 
quired condescendingly, 

“Any big men born around here?” 

“Nope,” responded the native, “best 
we can do around here is babies. 
Different in the city, I suppose.” 

Emotionally “big” people are not 
born full-fledged, either. Emotional 
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maturity is an ideal which we may 
never reach, but for which we must 
constantly strive. 


How can weE work toward this 
goal? 

First of all, learn to get along with 
yourself; and second, learn to under- 
stand other people. YOU are the most 
important person in your own life, so 
why not take a good look at yourself? 
Since this will be a strictly personal 
and private survey, be honest about 
it! The wicked queen in the story of 
SNOW WHITE had a magic mirror 
that told her only what she wanted 
to hear. Is that how your mirror 
works, too? 


Strange as it seems, there was a girl 
who did not like to go down town 
shopping. She did not like to see her 
image in the store windows as she 
passed. 

“They make me look so fat!” she 
complained. She did not like the pic- 
ture because it did not jibe with her 
romantic notion of her own image. 
Her personality and her environment 
were in competition, and her way of 
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meeting the problem was to pretend. 
Instead of admitting her unattractive 
appearance, she lost herself in movies 
where she could sit for hours (munch- 
ing candy bars) and identifying her- 
self with a glamour-girl on the screen. 
Extreme make-believe belongs to 
childhood. Look at yourself. Are you 
confusing make-believe and reality? 


Flight or fight? 

There are other ways of escaping 
your problems. One morning you 
wake up feeling fine, but right in the 
middle of breakfast you remember 
that book report! The teacher is an 
old crab, too! That delicious bite of 
pancake suddenly tastes like cotton. 
Mom thinks you are sick. You stay 
home from school. For the time be- 
ing you have eluded your difficulty. 


Sometimes you lower the boom and 
fight. Your father wants you to help 
put up the screens and you argue, 


“I promised the fellows I'd play 
ball today.” 


Maybe you win, and go out to play 
ball. You want to play at short, but 
the other boys decide you will play 
first base. You resent it, so you lie 
down on the job. That tears things 
and the whole day is ruined. Your fa- 
ther is annoyed. Nothing pleases him! 
The fellows call you a bad sport. 
How do you think you stack up? 


The penitentiaries in our country 
are filled with men and women who 
have carried their fight reaction to the 
extreme. Most criminals have a 
grudge. The world owes them a liv- 
ing, and when this is not forthcoming 
on a silver platter they fight society 
to get it. 
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Compromise 
If you should not run away from 
your problems and you should not 
fight, how can you meet them? There 
are many happy and successful peo- 
ple who have discovered the answer. 


At the age of 21 Major Alexander 
P. de Seversky was crippled by the 
loss of his right leg. At first he felt 
that this was the end of life for him. 
But after many months in hospitals 
he began to find out how much he 
could do in spite of his handicap. He 
lost his hopelessness and in its place 
there grew the conviction that here 
was a challenge. He was convinced 
that he would fly again and that the 
things which seemed commonplace to 
others would be enhanced for him be- 
cause of his disability. Everyone 
knows the improvements Major de 
Seversky has made in the design of 
airplanes. All of these advancements 
were made because of the artificial 
leg which made flying difficult for him. 
But his greatest achievement was in 
regard to his own personality. 


He has said that if a man gains his 
own respect, the respect of others fol- 
lows naturally. He had to learn to 
lose self-consciousness and embarrass- 
ment, and finally achieved a pride in 
the fact that he had re-learned to ice 
skate and swim, even though his phys- 
ical condition was abnormal. This 
brilliant man owes his career and his 
happy life to the ability he has to 
compromise constructively. 


Social security 
Your M. Q. also shows up in how 
you get along with other people, or 
how you meet your environment in 
society. 
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Near the town of Raymondville in 
the Rio Grande Valley of Texas, a 
fugitive barricaded himself in a small 
house and threatened to shoot ariyone 
who came within range. Local offi- 
cers called in a Texas Ranger and in 
the gun battle that followed, the fugi- 
tive was killed. 

The justice of the peace, acting as 
coroner, returned the verdict “Suicide. 
Failing to co-operate with a Texas 
Ranger.” 

If you fail to co-operate with the 
laws of society, the laws of the state, 
the moral code of the church, and 
with your parents and contemporaries, 
you are committing social suicide. 
There is no one who can stand alone 
against the world. The main ingredi- 
ent in the recipe for getting along 
with others is unselfishness. 

In babyhood there is no interest 
beyond self. Physical security and 
satisfaction of the elementary needs 
of life take up the entire attention of 
the infant. As the months go by this 
self-interest begins to modify, but 
even at the age of six, “I” and “me” 
are still the most important words to 
a child. But as he starts to go to 
school the rough edges of his ego 
begin to get a forcible sanding down. 

Emotional maturity is the end prod- 
uct of this processing, if one has been 
able to make a satisfactory adjust- 
ment. To make this adjustment from 
the purely selfish attitude of child- 
hood, you must learn to give more 
than you get. It has been said that a 
successful marriage is one in which 
both the husband and the wife give 
in to an argument 90 per cent of the 
time. 


Clean the slate 
To be emotionally mature you must 
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Self Tuventory 


1. Do you try to “get away” 
from (shirk) things? 

2. Do you constantly try to 
prove your independence? 

3. Do you pretend so much 
that “make-believe” seems real 
to you? 

4. ls it more satisfactory to 
receive than to give? 

5. Are you unable to make 
‘and keep friends? 

6. Do you spend most of your 
leisure time at the movies? 

7, Have you many fears and 
anxieties? 

8. Do you hide your fears 
and anxieties? 

9. Do you argue excessively? 

10. Do you insist on having 
your own way? 


occasionally make a clean sweep. 
Look at your failures squarely and see 
where you may learn from them. Look 
at your successes humbly to see how 
you may profit from them. Do you 
really want to “grow up”? If you do, 
you will have to work to achieve this 
goal, just as you have to work to 
reach a high position in a business or- 
ganization or a high scholastic stand- 
ing in your school. 


Here we are at the end of 1951. 
After the rush of Christmas shopping 
all the stores will take inventory of the 
stock that remains on their shelves. 
The financial success of a commercial 
establishment usually lies in the speed 
with which their stock “turns over.” 
When January arrives they will hold 
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pre-inventory and post-inventory sales, 
so that with the new year they may 
replenish their stores with newer and 
better supplies. 

A short questionnaire is printed 
with this article. In using this you 
may see how to take stock of your- 
self, and find out some of the traits 
that should be discarded, and others 
that need refurbishing. 


THIS INVENTORY does not pretend 
to be an all inclusive measure of your 
maturity. The leader of this session 
will read aloud each of the 10 ques- 
tions Each person will be provided 
with 10 slips of paper (3 x 5 file cards 
cut in half would be good) of uniform 
size which he will number from 1 to 
10. As each question is read you will 
write YES or NO on the blank paper 
with the number corresponding to 
the question number. 


DISCUSSION = 


The YES answers are the basis for an 
open forum on the attitudes you have 
that are standing in the way of attain- 
ing “fullness of growth.” There are no 
names attached, so you can be perfectly 
honest. Bringing problems out in the 
open has a way of clarifying them. It 
helps to know that you are not the only 
one who is bewitched, bothered, and 
bewildered. 

The pastor of your church or another 
qualified adult advisor should lead the 
_discussion of the topic and the devotions. 


PRESENTATION OF THE TOPIC 


The discussion of better ways of be- 
coming emotionally mature can be pre- 
ceded by a resume of the topic as pre- 
sented above, plus other material which 
may be obtained in libraries, from the 
church, or from the pastor. An excel- 
lent source is the series of Life Adjust- 
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ment Booklets which may be purchased 
at 40 cents each or three for one dol- 
lar from the United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
as 

Some of these pamphlets which would 
be of great help in this category are: 

Getting Along With Others—Helen 
Schacter. 

Growing Up Socially—Ellis Weitzman. 

How to Live With Parents—Gladys 
Gardner Jenkins and Joy Neuman. 

How to Solve Your Problems—Robert 
Seashore and A. C. Van Dusen. 

Understanding Yourself —Wm. Men- 
ninger, M. D. 

Two books of value on this subject are: 

Better Ways of Growing Up—Craw- 
ford and Woodward. ($3.) 

Achieving Maturity — Jane 


($3. ) 


Warters. 


DEVOTIONS 


In the presentation of this topic we 
suggest that the devotional period be 
deferred until the end. The business of 
growing up is a hard one, and often it 
seems there is no way to solve our prob- 
lems. Sometimes you do not feel free 
to discuss things with your parents, 
teachers, counsellors, or your pastor. You 
feel alone. Perhaps you do have some 
one to help you, but there is also a 
higher source of help. 

Do you have faith that “thou under- 
standest my thoughts afar off” and “art 
acquainted with all my ways’? Get into 
the habit of communication with the 
One who is the beginning and the end 
of all knowledge. 


SUGGESTED ORDER 

Presentation of the topic 

Hymn: “If God Himself Be for Me” 
Scripture: Psalm 139:1-11 

Offering 

Prayer 

Hymn: “Lord, to Whom Except to Thee” 
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Use this topic by 
Dick Sutcliffe on 
December 9— 
Pocket Testament 


League Day 


Vhwou Out The  Preachia' Words 


An argument for using the scriptures 


in a modern English translation 


OW many times have you 

Af x the Bible, starting with 

Genesis 1:1 and winding up 

one thousand pages later at Revela- 

tions 22:21? Once? Twice? Three 
times? More often? 

Some people are continually brag- 

ging about how many times they've 

read the Good Book from cover to 
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cover! One man boasts of having read 
it once in Latin, once in French, 30 
times in German, and 70 times in 
English. (He’s the same fellow who 
has perused the New Testament once 
in Hebrew, 85 times in Greek and 
1,343 times in English! 

Others are constantly reminding 
me of how dog-eared their Bibles are. 
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“Look! See how hard I use my Bible?” 
all the while looking at the clean white 
pages of my Moffatt. 

I admit to being leery of people 
who are so proud of the times they’ve 
read the Bible through, of the man- 
handled Holy Writs they show off on 
every possible occasion. It reminds 
me of the fellow who came to our 
Sunday school regularly, occupied a 
back seat in the men’s Bible class, but 
never had a word to say during the 
discussion period, never did more to 
participate in the service than to turn 
his hymnal to the proper page. One 
Sunday morning, this fellow arrived 
wearing an attendance pin with 25 
bars cascading down his lapel! 

Walking over to a small group of 
teen-agers, he grabbed the bottom 
bar, pushed it into the face of the 
nearest youngster and said, “I haven't 
missed Sunday school in 26 years. No 
sir, not one single Sunday! Rain nor 
snow nor hail . . . none of them have 
kept me from my seat!” 

Perhaps it was the bragging, or 
maybe one of the sweet young things 
in his audience sensed that perfect 
attendance wasn’t everything in being 
a good Christian. Whatever the rea- 
son, her “So what!” squelched the 
gentleman’s pride as nothing else 
could have. 

Now perhaps her two biting words 
were the kindest remark she might 
have made. I can hear certain people 
screaming, “The flippant brat!” But 
the girl’s point was sound. Bars on 
Sunday school pins are not a regular 
part of an angel’s dress. Come judg- 
ment day, I have sincere doubts that 
one of God’s questions to us will be, 
“And how many perfect attendance 
bars do you have?” 
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The same argument applies to Bible 
reading. I don’t ever expect to be 
pinned down on judgment day by the 
query: “Dick, how many times did 
you read the book of Ezra?” 


Our concern, therefore, should 
not be with how many times we 
read the Bible, but . . . what do 
we do with what we read? 

For that reason alone, it is 
vital that we understand as much 
of what we find in the Bible as it 
is possible for us to do so! 


Yet I recall overhearing a pastor 
assigning a certain chapter in the Book 
of Hebrews for his catechumens to 
read during the following week. 

“But I can’t understand what Paul 
is saying to the Hebrews,” protested 
one young fellow. 

“Never mind,” was the stern pas- 
toral rejoiner. “Just read it! That’s 
what’s important!’ 

Is it? 

Is the importance of Bible reading 
in the reading or in the understand- 
ing? We all know that, too often, 
many of us young people are scared 
to admit one of the major reasons 
why we can’t maintain our good in- 
tentions of reading the Bible regu- 
larly: We can't understand some of 
the important passages! 

Once in a serious argument with 
some churchmen, I admitted that 
often when reading “behind” (towards 
Revelations) Romans in the New 
Testament, [ became befuddled, con- 
fused, and even frustrated in the maze 
of archaic and _ ancient-sounding 
phrases. 

“My conscience hurts me about the 
little bit of Bible reading I do,” I 
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protested, “but when I do try to get 
into the habit I find that most devo- 
tional guides like “Light for Today” 
and “The Upper Room” make fre- 
quent use of passages from Paul’s let- 
ters. I wind up sometimes reading 
words and not having the faintest idea 
what I’ve read!” 

“For example!” The pastor’s voice 
told me he doubted my logic. 

“Take almost any of the chapters 
of Hebrews! Some verses are fairly 
clear all right, but they're filled with 
a jumble of ‘preachin’ words. I call 
them ecclesiastical cliches.” 

“I don’t have any trouble under- 
standing Paul,” maintained the pastor, 
now on the defensive, “and you ap- 
pear to be of average intelligence .. . 
you shouldn't either!” 

“Flattery will get you nowhere,” I 
shot back. “My point is that I feel 
pretty certain that if I could under- 
stand a small part of what I read in 
some parts of the Bible, it would be 
a lot more fun and I'd do a lot more 
of it! 

“Besides,” I went on, “you're a pas- 
tor who’s had at least three years of 
seminary training. Your theology and 
Hebrew professors helped you dig out 
the pith of Paul’s messages. After 
your years of study, you have no trou- 
ble understanding what the apostle is 
trying to say to us moderns, but what 
about the rest of us? I don’t know a 
word of Hebrew or Hebrew history! 

“When we read phrases like ‘heirs 
of salvation, ‘bonds of the gospel, 
‘divers washings and carnal ordi- 
nances, we haven’t any idea of their 
background, or the slightest sugges- 
tion of their meaning.” 

I will never forget my friend’s an- 
swers: 
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“What you say,” he began 
thoughtfully, “is all too true. We 
pastors do forget sometimes that 
our training enables us to under- 
stand far more quickly the more 
difficult passages in the Holy 
Writ. We may even take for 
granted that our- members, espe- 
cially you younger ones, under- 
stand these ECCLESIASTICAL 
CLICHES, as you call them. Per- 
haps what you need, therefore, is 
one of the modern translations. 
There are several outstanding 
ones .. . Moffatt, Goodspeed, the 
Basic English, and now the New 
Revised Standard New _ Testa- 
ment. I'll let you see the copies 
| have ... You can even try them 
out for size, then buy the one of 

“your choice. I’ll be interested,” 
he added significantly, “whether 
a modern translation makes a dif- 
ference |’ 


That was close to 10 years ago... 
It’s made the differerice, and How! 

Now, I can read in Hebrews and 
the other letters of Paul in the back of 
the Bible, the part I used to shy away 
from in the past. : 


Too, because of the difference in 
the translations, it’s been fun com- 
paring one with the other. For ex- 
ample, in devotions at home one of 
us reads first from the King James, 
verse by verse. At the conclusion of 
a thought, another reads from the 
Moffatt or the Revised edition. The 
repetition helps score the thought of 
the passage in our minds. The con- 
centrating we give in comparisons 
helps all of us understand the verses 
more clearly. 
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One of the most pleasant surprises 
I've ever received in Bible reading 
came through such a comparison of 
the King James and Moffatt versions 
of the familiar 13th chapter of I Co- 
rinthians. The KJ uses “charity” while 
Moffatt says “love.” But that’s not 
the only important difference. . . . 

Few of us ever did have any trou- 
ble, for example with the fourth verse 


Another piece of friendly advice 
from a pastor friend of mine: “Use 
your imagination as you read. Put 
yourself in the shoes of the people 
youre reading about!” 

How that has helped! 

Have you ever imagined that you 
were the young man who asked Jesus 
the question: “Jesus, we have the 10 
commandments, but it keeps us step- 


(“Charity suffereth long ping to try to live up to 
and is kind; charity en- each one. Could you give 
vieth not; charity vaunt- @ Where there is US just one important one 
eth not itself, is not puffed always agreement, to try to follow... it 
up...) But look at how you'll find that part of | would be easier that way!” 
Moffatt puts it into “our” the crowd isn’t think- If you have, then Jesus’ 


language: ing. 

“Love is very patient, 
very kind. Love knows no 
_ jealousy; love makes no parade, gives 
itself no airs...” 


One of the most potent examples of 
how the modern translations improve 
on the older King James is the chap- 
ter after the Famous Thirteenth. Try 
and read I Corinthians 14 in the King 
James and see how well you under- 
stand it. Then try Moffatt . . . whole 
new ideas and understanding come 
through to make the 14th chapter al- 
most as important as the 13th—at least 
in this day of ecclesiastical cliches! 


So, let’s admit that Bible read- 
ing CAN be awfully dull IF we 
insist on reading just for the sake 
of being able to brag someday, 
“lve read my Bible from cover 
to cover 10 times!” Let’s make 
sure we’ve got a purpose behind 
our reading: To search for the 
truth as God reveals it tous in 
WORDS WE CAN UNDERSTAND 
and translate into action! 
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answer means a lot more 
to you. Imagine the Mas- 
ter looking you squarely 
in the eye—you, the person reading 
this—and saying: 

“All right, Tl answer your ques- 
tion. The first commandment to re- 
member is ‘Love God with all your 
heart, soul, mind and strength!’ The 
second one is almost as important: 
‘Love your neighbor as yourself!’ 
There are no commandments greater 
than these two!” 

Or maybe it would be fun imagin- 
ing where you would have been that 
first Palm Sunday when Jesus came 
through the gate riding on the don- 
key. Would you have run ahead of 
him with palm branches? Would you 
have been in the crowd shouting itself 
hoarse with “hosannas”’? Or would 
you have been among those who were 
busy playing elsewhere in the city of 
Jerusalem, hearing about the parade 
long after the palm branches had been 
ground into the dust under the peo- 
ples’ feet? 

Ever since I’ve been in the news- 
paper and reporting game, I’ve had a 
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lot of fun figuring out how I would 
have “covered” the trial of Jesus, how 
I would have handled the 70 mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin when they re- 
fused to “comment,” and what I would 
have said to my city editor (of the 
Jerusalem Daily Trumpet) when he 
informed me that “this story of the 
betrayal and crucifixion is ‘too hot to 


handle’!” 


ONE MORE QUESTION for our dis- 
cussion: How often and much shall 
we read the Bible? 


Since few of us have time nor the 
inclination to pick up the Bible in- 
stead of Life or Readers’ Digest, we'd 
better try to have a regular time for 
reading the scriptures. Otherwise we'll 
suddenly find “our day’s too busy!” 


Personally, | prefer the minutes 
just before retiring (unless I’m 
dead tired!) At that time of 
night, the family is quieting down, 
things of the day are still fresh 
in our minds and what we read 
quietly will mean a lot more in 
the light of what the day held 
for us. 


Some of my friends prefer the 
freshness of early morning . . . 
minds are ready for steadying 
thoughts that send them off to 
work or school in the proper 
* frame of mind. Other friends do 
much of their Bible reading at 
mealtime when the whole family 
joins in devotions before dinner. 

. . . no matter when you 
choose, set a DEFINITE TIME! 


If we really want to enjoy reading 
the scriptures, let’s not make the mis- 
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take of biting off too much! It’s better | 
to digest what we read than to get 
indigestion from an overdose of Holy 
Writ! 

Don’t start off trying to read a 
chapter a day. Read as much as your 
devotional guide suggests. If it’s been 
interesting enough to continue some 
“extra reading,” go ahead! If it’s 
enough, don’t have a guilty conscience 
about not. having read your “30 
verses!” 

Bible reading can be, Bible reading 
is, FUN! 


* * 


A month of nation-wide emphasis on 
the Bible is sponsored by the American 
Bible Society between Thanksgiving and . 
Christmas. 

Now in its eighth year, this emphasis 
began during the war when a _ lonely 
Marine on Guadalcanal wrote his mother, 
asking that his parents join in the daily 
reading of identical passages in their 
Bibles. The mother shared with the 
American Bible Society the secret of her 
invisible bond of fellowship with her 
overseas son. Thereafter thousands of 
service men and their families followed 
a similar plan. 


The Bible Society provides bookmarks 
with passages of scripture for use on 
each day from Thanksgiving to Christ- 
mas. These may be ordered from: 
American Bible Society, 450 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. A family that 
has not previously conducted daily devo- 
tions might begin the habit by joining 
thousands of other families in reading 
these passages. 


®@ DISPLAYS 


At this meeting an exhibit of Bibles 
may be set up. It could include: (1) 
Different translations of the Bible, (2) 
Bibles in foreign languages, (3) Bibles 
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of family or historic interest, (4) Testa- 
ments carried by ex-service men in the 
war. 


The story that goes with each of these 
should be typed and placed beside the 
volume. Quite often a Hebrew scroll 
may be borrowed from a_ neighboring 
Jewish synagogue. The pulpit Bible 
which is read from at church services 
may be brought down for inspection, 
particularly if an interesting story is con- 
nected with it. 

Large posters in color, facsimile pages 
which are reproductions of pages from 
early English editions of the Bible, and 
sets of post cards which give the history 
of the English Bible may be borrowed 
from the American Bible Society. Free 
literature about Bible translation, use by 
the blind, and stories of distribution at 
home and abroad may be secured. 

Appropriate with this program would 
be a dramatization of family devotions. 
Have a “family” show concretely the 
“how to” of worship together around the 
dining table or in the living room. 


® DEVOTIONAL SUGGESTIONS 
Hymns: 
“O Word of God Incarnate” 
“Father of Mercies, In Thy Word” 
“Shine Thou Upon Us, Lord” 
“Book of Books, Our People’s Strength” 
“Break Thou the Bread of Life” 
Scripture: I Corinthians 14 


® DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 
For FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN: 
Two Minutes With God by Hoh and 
Hoh. Abingdon Cokesbury. $1.75. 
God In Our Home by Daniel Nystrom. 
Augustana. $1.00. 
At Jesus’ Feet by Edward Schramm. 
Wartburg. $2.00. 
FoR INDIVIDUALS: 
Strength for Today by Norman E. Ny- 
gaard. Association Press. $1.00. 
Thy Rod and Thy Staff by H. B. Kil- 
dahl, Jr. Augsburg. $1.75. 
Thine Forever by August G. Seuch- 
ting. Wartburg. $1.75. 
Day By Day We Magnify Thee. Muhl- 
enberg Press. $2.50. (Daily medi- 
tations on Luther’s writings.) 


® During the last war, London parents shipped as many children 
as possible into the country where they would be physically safe from 
air bombardments. Studies made after the war showed that children 
who remained in London with their parents suffered less, physically 
and emotionally, than did the children sent to the country for safety. 
The true security was found to be family unity, not physical safety.— 


Henry C. Link, Way to Security. 


® | can’t understand people who buy furniture and then forbid 
their children to use it. Any time the furnishings in a home are too 
good for the family, someone’s sense of values needs overhauling. 


—Better Homes and Gardens. 


® Dr. Arthur F. Raper, Department of Agriculture sociologist, 
once visited a farm in the midwest.. It was a dry season; the farm 
was on a hillside with rather poor soil. It was one of those small 
family farms, operated by the farmer and his three young sons. 


"The farm’s not doing so well this year, is it?” asked Dr. Raper. 


“Well,” replied the farmer, after some thought, “corn is not doing 
so very well, BUT THE BOYS ARE JUST ABOUT RIGHT.”—W. W. Reid. 
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In this young adult topic 
Ralph Loew suggests ways 
to know God better 


MMEDIATELY we should rec- 
J ognize the difference between 

talking about God and talking 
with God. Prayer is not a conversa- 
tion about but with. Religion at its 
best is not about but with. 

Dr. Herbert Farmer of England 
wisely illustrates this with the situa- 
tion of two persons talking about a 
third person. They discuss the man, 
his habits, his temperament, and the 
ways in which he acts. Then the third 
person enters the room. If the con- 
versation continues in that way, these 
two are rude. 

You cannot discuss another person 
as though he were a piano or a sofa. 
He is a person. He acts and reacts. 
You must talk with him, not about 
him. 

A religious person then is not one 
who talks about God, but with God. 
“Send us a man who knows God and 
doesn’t just talk about him,” wrote a 
pulpit committee to their bishop. 

In a recent volume on preaching, 
Dr. Theodore Ferris wrote that there 
are preachers “who tell people what 


they ought to do and not what they 
are. They try to nag people into be- 
ing good instead of attracting them 
toward goodness by showing them 
what it really is. They attempt to 
make people obey laws of God with- 
out first showing them what the laws 
are.” Church members can be like 
that too. 

“Ask me who lives here,” said Mar- 
tin Luther, “and I will not say Martin 
Luther. I will say, ‘Jesus Christ lives 
here.’” This is the security, the pur- 
posefulness of action which all of us 
desire. We are wrong if we seek first 
for peace of mind. “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 


Seven suggestions 

You can no more demonstrate an 
only way to this knowledge than you 
can take a cup of ocean water and 
insist that this, and this alone, is the 
Atlantic. Our discussion is simply to 
get us to think thoughts after God. 

1. Start where you are. 

It should be remembered that we 
are not the first to travel this road. 
Others have been this way before. 
We don’t need to go out and construct 
a compass or sight a new star any 
more than we need to go fly a kite in 
order to know enough to push a plug 
into an electric outlet. 


The idea of God has fascinated the 


Let God Speak 
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minds of all humanity, 
throughout all ages. 
God has been barrag- 
ing men’s minds. All 
of us have been aware 
of these varying ideas, 
and all of us have 
received impressions 
and ideas which have 
become a part of our 
own lives. These were 
contact points for us. 

Now what do you 
believe at this mo- 
ment? What are your 
questions? What are 
some of the things 
about God that you’ve 
wondered about and 
just choked down? 
There is where much 
of our faith is pulled 
down. It’s a devil’s 
masterpiece of strat- 
egy. These doubts 
can build tensions be- 
tween our accustomed 
forms of worship and 
habits of living. 

Can you ever es- 
cape responsibility for 
your own thoughts 
and deeds? Do you 
live in a world where 
there is no responsi- 
bility for these deeds? 
These are the ques- 
tions that start us on our way. Irre- 
sponsibility is a form of unbelief. Re- 
sponsibility is an expression of faith. 

“Omnipresence means that our pri- 
vacy is public,” says Dr. Paul Tillich. 
“The center of our being is involved 
in the center of all being; and the cen- 
ter of all being is rested in the center 
of our being.” 
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2. God is making himself known 
to all men and we know him best 
through Christ. 

“T and the Father are one.” 
that hath known me hath known the 


“He 


Father.” Jesus has brought God to 
men and the more we know Jesus, 
the more we know God. This is much 
more than the gathering of a miscel- 
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laneous collection of sayings and 
deeds of Jesus. 


One of the most perfect descrip- 
tions of the work of Christ occurs in 
the definition penned by Luther in 
the meaning of the second article of 
the Apostles’ Creed. “I believe that 
Jesus Christ, true God, begotten of 
the Father from eternity, and also 
true mah, born of the Virgin Mary, 
is my Lord.” That places Jesus as the 
mediator of all life. If God is a per- 
son he will want to communicate with 
man. Yet if he is eternal, there will 
be something about that communica- 
tion that will be different from all 
others. Jesus becomes that person, 
that communication, to each of us. 
He is in time and history. You can 
place him at a definite time and place. 
Yet he is above history. He is born 
into the world, and yet is more than 
the world. 


How to know God? The more you 
know of Jesus, the more you try to 
understand why God speaks in the 
way he does, the more you try to see 
the world through the eyes of Jesus, 
the more then you’know the voice of 
God for your life. Knowing Jesus then 
is not just an opinion you hold. It is 
rather the Great Idea laying hold upon 
you. 


8. Where will you learn about this 
Jesus? 


You will find the record of his life 
in the scriptures. And don’t dismiss 
this quickly simply because you may 
have tried to read the Bible and not 
heard the voice of God speaking to 
you. Too many of us have plodded 
through verse after verse, instead of 
allowing the Christ to arise from the 
book and speak to us. 
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Like reluctant mountain climbers, 
we have plodded up the steep sides 
only to recount our wearying muscles 
instead of catching the zest of the vic- 
tory. The scriptures bring to us God’s 
word, the record whereby man and 
God have shared the way together. 
Here you will find many ideas of God. 


Start with Mark and then Luke and 
Matthew and John. Now read the 
book of the Acts of the Apostles and _ 
now some of the letters of Paul and 
John. Then go to some of the great 
chapters of Isaiah and Jeremiah and 
then to Psalms. Now the Old Testa- 
ment is afire with meaning and God 
speaks. 


God doesn’t change. Men’s ideas 
of God change. The easy challenge of 
the scoffers concerning the scriptures 
is too pat. The God of Abraham and 
Isaac and of Jacob is the God I know 
through Christ. But Abraham’s people 
thought of God in one way. Isaiah’s 
people thought of God in another 
way. Just as God speaks to a five- 
year-old mind and to a mature mind. 


I have to let my little ideas about 
God grow and try not to hem and 
hedge God with them. 


The universe has always been the 
universe, but man’s ideas about the 
universe have been growing. Geog- 
raphy has been geography but man’s 
ideas about geography have been 
growing. 


There was a young lady named 
Bright; 

Who achieved speed greater than 
light. 

She departed one day, 

In a relative way 

And arrived on the previous night. 
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Now what do you do with God in 
a universe like that? Why, you had 
better let your ideas of God grow and 
not be content with a smaller idea. 
That is what happens when you have 
read the record of God’s life with 
men as recorded in the scriptures and 
allowed Christ to bring you to the 
place where God is real to you. 


4. How can I know God better? 
From scriptures to the church. Not 
just the local organization of the 
church, but the church as the- Body of 
Christ. 

The early church fathers referred 
to the church as the “extension of the 
incarnation” and others referred to the 
book of Acts as the life of Christ after 
Easter. In that great hymn, the “Te 
Deum,” the noble words ring out, 
“The holy church throughout the 
world doth acknowledge thee to be 
the Lord.” This holy church is not to 
be confused with political institutions, 
with pleas for power, or external priv- 
ilege. This is the spiritual heritage of 
the life of Christ. This is the vocabu- 
lary of God alive in the fellowship of 
men. 

In a very real sense, a man can 
choose his ancestors. You always have 
the same grandparents, but you can 
choose your spiritual or mental an- 
cestors. A medical student chooses 
Pasteur. A legal student chooses Black- 
stone. An art student chooses da 
Vinci. A music student chooses Bach. 

When you place yourself within the 
fellowship of the church you select 
this kind of a fellowship, the kind of 
people who have nobly expressed this 
fellowship with God. Its poets and its 
artists, its theologian and its teachers, 
its historians and its preachers, its 
martyrs and its saints—all are dedi- 
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cated to the task of expressing this 
voice of God speaking to men. This 
voice has to be made clear in myriads 
of situations and varying languages. 
But it is the voice of God, and the 
church is the fellowship of those who 
believe in Christ. 

5. God can be known in the local 
fellowship of the church. 

A famous English preacher once 
said that “it is the degradation of 
Protestantism that a man thinks that 
he can worship alone, just as it is the 
degradation of the Catholicism that it 
thinks that it is the only expression of 
the kingdom of God.” 

The God of one man’s life is the 
God of all life. We are learning in the 
slow growth of life that we have 
meaning one to another. The emer- 
gence of life from the individual to 
the clan, to the state and to the nation 
has been a slow, costly, and violent 
one. We are caught in such a period 
of history when men are trying to 
learn the meaning of the word inter- 
national. What it means is the rela- 
tionship of individuals we have al- 
ready seen in the work of the local 
congregation. 

Have you dismissed the local con- 
gregation as a place where you could 
hear the voice of God? Have you 
thought you heard many voices there, 
and missed the lift of the Word? Then 
take a second look. These men and 
women, this clank of machinery, this 
little discussion between committees, 
this missionary society, and this Lu- 
ther League—these are banded _to- 
gether to express the will of God in 
life. 

The program of the church is not 
to tickle fancies. It is not just enter- 
tainment. It is not just fellowship. 
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It is not even just education. It is 
not just public service. It is these, 
and very much more. It is all the call 
to fellowship where men and women 
are aware of the voice of God. 

There never was an ideal that didn’t 
get clothed in flesh and blood. Ideas 
are meant to persuade men and an 
idea must move through a_ person. 
Most of us have heard the voice of 
God through some clear-minded soul 
who quietly moved through the local 
congregation. 

The problem then is not that God 
is not speaking. It is just that I am 
too often in the wrong place. Along 
with all too many men I have tried 
to escape. And “whither can I flee?” 
The church, the local family, is a 
community, an association of people 
who call men from this preoccupation 
with escapism and urge them to hear 
the voice of God in the work among 
men. These groups, studying together 
as young adult and missionary groups, 
are the evidences of the moving power 
of God in human life. 

Any such group can well consider 
how it can better help the local con- 
gregation to be a more effective wit- 
ness to the fact of God. What stands 
in the way of that witness? If my 
church were gone, would the commu- 
nity miss the presence of the voice of 
God? 

6. So the voice of God can some- 
times best be heard in the struggle of 
human life. I heard once of a preacher 
who said that he prayed best on the 
subways of New York. If you think 
that strange note that many a man has 
found God’s presence as he has tried 
to meet the appalling needs of hu- 
manity. 

The Good Samaritan had heard the 
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voice of God before he stopped by th 

side of the road. He was more certai 

of God’s guidance because he ha 

done so. You can start with the fac 
of God and be led to social servic 

and straightforward action. You ca 

start with the needs of men and b 

led to the throne of God. Social serv- 
ice has many times been divorced 
from religion. But when it is divorced 
the attempt is made to help a man’s 
immediate needs only. Then the only 
voice he hears is his own voice. 


We have great problems to tackle 
these days. The problem of racial 
segregation, the problem of war and 
peace, the problem of how to help 
the hurt souls caught in the compli- 
cated processes of modern life have 
all descended upon us. Either we shall 
be the fellowship of concerned, as 
Elton Trueblood termed it, or these 
problems will be handled by the crude 


and materialistic voices. 


The Jesus who asked that he be 
trusted “for my very work’s sake” was 
stirring the consciences of individuals 
and society. Just as there needs to be 
an attuned conscience to become a 
way by which God speaks to an in- 
dividual, so there needs to be the con- 
science of the neighborhood and the 
conscience of the nation. 

The recent Kefauver hearings and 
the stories of immorality which have 
invaded modern life are symptoms of 
the loss of conscience. Either we shall 
discover moral laws that are as real as 
the law of gravity, or we shall disown 
the freedom we proclaim as our God- 
given right. Who will hear the voice 
of God proclaiming that freedom? 
And will it be done by guns? Who is 
going to keep that essential concept 
alive in the world today? Religion 
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a service to God. My cup is the one 
that must run over. 
Nature then can be a help to wor- 


_ then is not a profession for a selected 
class of people. It is a calling for all 
_ men, and when men live beyond their 


- own needs and desires, they shall have 
forgotten themselves into those places 
of yearning where God’s voice sounds 
clear and certain. : 

7. Now, at long last, we have 
come to the place of worship. We 
were made to worship and we long 
for the moments when we are led to 
reverence, awe, wonder, and the se- 
curity of knowing a purpose which 
can lead. 

Civil defense officials have been 
telling us that in the case of an attack 
we should hide under a large table or 
in a barrel. People have been doing 
things like that through the centuries. 
They take big organizations, totali- 
tarian governments, dictators, or even 
churches and hide in them. Cocktail 
rooms with their dim lights become 
another suggestion of escapism, a per- 
version of a desire to worship. All of 
these and their myriad interpretations 
are evidences of the desire of a man 
to find something bigger than him- 
self. True worship is at that moment 
where God is greatest and man is the 
least. 

The liturgy of the church, a beloved 
hymn, the stillness of a church where 
the sunlight streams through clear 
glass and an insistent bird cheeps 
nearby, or the vastness of a cathedral- 
like church in the city where the or- 
gan chords lift with majesty—all are 
interpretations of this need of wor- 
ship. 

Too many people want that worship 
without actually becoming a part -of 
it. They just come to church thinking 
of their virtue in coming. One doesn’t 
worship by thinking that we are doing 
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ship when I have come with this sense 
of God’s presence at the center of the 
universe. One of our fine preachers 
recently suggested that we do not see 
God in the stars but rather do we see 
the stars in God. God is not broken 
up in separate stars—or for that mat- 
ter in birds, trees, or persons. We see 
all of this in God. Thus worship be- 
comes focused in the regular disci- 
pline of various services and it is best 
expressed in the total view of life. 


No MAN CAN SHOW you all of the 
ways in which we can hear the voice 
of God, any more than we can show 
persons how to love. Let God be God, 
says a student of Luther, and then 
the gracious God we know through 
Christ will speak. He is a God who 
is whole-ness, the One God who can 
hold together our fractional selves. 
Something—or Someone—must win us 
from lopsidedness to a reason for liv- 
ing. 

Let God be God, and he will be the 
God of all people. He doesn’t just 
live in hills or in valleys, or in one 
nation, or with one people. There is 
no monopolizing of God by any 
church or group or nation. 

Let God be God in us all and the 
peace that passes understanding will 
enable us to witness as his people. 
When men lose this faith in God's 
presence they lose their right to free- 
dom. The voices of demanding events 
are upon all of us and there doesn’t 
seem to be much freedom for any 
choice at all. Yet, in every difficult 
moment, we can still choose “ye this 
day whom ye will serve.” 
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ID you ever travel in that part 
of the country where every few 
miles there is a concrete cross 

with these. words inscribed upon it, 
“Jesus is coming soon?” If you did, 
what was your reaction? Did you like 
the ideaP Did this question come to 
mind: “How does anyone know that 
Jesus is coming soon? By what au- 
thority i$ the statement made?” 
This is the burden of this article. 
Is Jesus coming soon? Is he coming 
at allP How do we know? What do 
we know about the second advent? 


A question Jesus could not answer 

One thing we know very definitely 
about the second advent is that Jesus 
is really coming back to earth. Before 
his crucifixion he told his disciples the 
world would see him “coming in the 
clouds of heaven with power and 
great glory.” When Jesus ascended, 
and the disciples kept looking up, an- 
gels said, “This same Jesus, which is 
taken up from you into heaven, shall 
so come in like manner . . .” Of course 
this is only a promise. But Jesus’ 
promises are true. 

Jesus was the wisest of all men. 
Yet, is it not strange that there was 


one question he could not answer? He 


was asked when he would return. He 
admitted he did not know the answer: 
“But of the day and the hour knoweth 
no man, no, not the angels of heaven, 
but my Father only.” 

Jesus knew everything else about 
his return but the date. He said it 
would be sudden—in the twinkling of 
an eye. He said it would be as un- 
expected as a thief breaking into your 
home. 

We are to be more concerned about 
being ready for the day than to know 
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Thousands of people have 
tried to set the date 


: Wheu 
Will Gesus 
Come? 


John R. Brokhoff presents the 


Lutheran view about 


Christ’s return 


the day. Jesus taught we should be 
prepared by prayer and watching. 
Suppose the day comes and we are 
caught in the act of sin. Suppose 
Jesus should appear and find us with- 
out faith. It would be as horrible as 
being unprepared for an A-bomb at- 
tack. Hiroshima never gave the bomb 
a thought. There was not a single 
step toward defense taken. As a re- 
sult 180,000 of the 250,000 popula- 
tion were casualties. It is said that if 
precautions had been taken, the cas- 
ualties would have been cut in half. 
The civil defense director of a large 
city addressed a gathering of citizens 
to warn them of possible danger, urg- 
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ing them to take immediate steps to- 
ward protection. He reminded them 
that World War III could come any 
day. It might be tomorrow. It might 
be next year. But he pleaded, get 
to your preparations at once! 

Can it not be said that since nobody 
knows the date of Jesus’ return, the 
day may be tomorrow or next year? 
Of course, we could be wrong, be- 
cause it might be a thousand years 
from now. But who knows? The safe 
and sensible thing is to be ready and 
prepared for any eventuality. 


Is this the end? 

While Jesus could not give the 
exact date of his return, he told of 
certain signs which would indicate the 
time was near: 
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1. The end would come when the 
gospel was preached all over the 
world. During the past one hundred 
years missions have spread over the 
globe. The Bible is now in more than 
1,000 languages. There is hardly a 
place where the gospel is not heard. 
Is this the end? 

2. Catastrophic events will take 
place preceding Jesus’ return. Jesus 
promised there would be wars, fam- 
ines, pestilence, and earthquakes. Do 
our times fulfil the conditions? Wars 
are getting more frequent and more 
ferocious. A famine in India this year 
caused several million to perish. The 
world is all out of sorts. Is this the 
end? 

8. The church will be persecuted, 
Jesus claimed. Is it not true in our 
20th century? Remember the terrible 
days under Hitler? Communism is 
taking its toll from the church in 
terms of killing its clergy, destroying 
its buildings, and scattering its con- 
gregations. Is this the end? 

4. St. John mentions another sign 
of the end—the appearance of the 
Antichrist. He is the personification 
of evil. He will lead the church 
astray. In the ancient period, he was 
called Nero. In the middle ages, it 
was Mohammed. The _ reformers 
named the pope as Antichrist. In mod- 
ern times, should we call him Stalin, 
the head of the movement which since 
1917 has. killed 205,000 clergymen, 
destroyed 88,000 church buildings, 
and stolen billions of church funds 
and lands? Has there ever been one 
who did as much damage to the 


(Picture at left) Leonardo da Vinci 
portrayed his ideas about the second 
coming of Christ in the Sistine Chapel. 
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church? Surely this could be the end 
of the world. 


Why return? 

Why is Jesus coming back to earth? 
When he was here, men refused to 
accept him and nailed him to a cross. 
Will it not happen again if he returns? 
Now Jesus is at the right hand of 
God in power and glory. Why leave 
this exalted position for a sinful, war- 
ring world? 

Jesus has to come back for man’s 
sake and for justice’s sake. The world 
cannot go on this way forever. If it 
did, history would be meaningless. 
The righteous would always be the 
victims of the power of evil. God’s 
will would be forever frustrated. That 
cannot be. God’s justice will not tol- 
erate it. There must be a final battle 
between good and evil, and have the 
matter settled once and for all. God, 
if he is God, must bring things to a 
final victory, lest evil have the final 
word. 

The Bible tells us Jesus is coming 


- to bring the world to an end, to cause 


the resurrection of the dead, and to 
judge both the living and the dead. 
Then the era of grace will be ended. 
It will be too late to confess sin and 
repent. Recall the parable of the vir- 
gins. When the foolish virgins finally 
secured their oil, it was too late. The 
door was shut. The bridegroom had 
entered, and he told them he did not 
even know who they were. 


The 1000 years 
Which are you? A pre-millennial- 
ist, a post-millennialist, or an amillen- 
nialist? No doubt you are saying, 
“Stop calling me names!” What do 
these terms mean, and what do they 
have to do with the second coming 


Forty 


of Christ? Suppose a man was talking 
with you about religious matters and 
in the course of the conversation he 
said, “Now I don’t know your posi- 
tion, but I am a_pre-millennialist.” 
You would be glad he did not stop 
for you to answer. That is, you would 
be glad he went on because you did 
not know what a pre-millennialist was. 


The scriptures as a whole teach that 
there are two ages: The present and 
the one to come, starting with Jesus’ 
second coming. At this time there 
shall be the resurrection of the dead, 
the giving of rewards to the good and 
punishment to the wicked, the final 
judgment, and the creation of a new 
heaven and a new earth. This is the 
position of Lutherans. 


The pre-millennialist says Christ 
will come twice: Once to judge the 
righteous and to set up a 1,000-year 
reign on earth during which the 
church will prosper and the devil 
chained in a pit. The second will be 
at the end of the 1,000 years to judge 
the wicked. The _post-millennialist 
reasons there will be 1,000 years of 
prosperity for the church at the end 
of which Jesus will come for the judg- 
ment. The amillennialist does not be- 
lieve there will be the 1,000-year 
period. Now, which are you? 

This may sound very confusing to 
you. You are probably asking where 
these ideas come from. They are 
based on an obscure and figurative 
passage in Revelation 20. The truth 
is that Jesus never spoke of the mil- 
lennium, nor is there any other ref- 
erence in the Bible to it. The Apos- - 
tles did not expect a millennium; they 
looked for the end in their own life- 
time. 

St. Augustine in his immortal book, 
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“City of God,” gives the orthodox po- 
sition on this matter. The 1,000 years 
should be taken figuratively as a long 
period of time. The 1,000 years Satan 
is bound is the period since the proc- 
lamation of the gospel, for surely 
Satan is hampered wherever the gos- 
pel is preached. The loosing of Satan 
refers to the extreme persecution of 
the church and the appearance of 
Antichrist near the end of time. The 
first resurrection takes place when a 
person accepts Christ. He lives with 
him throughout eternity. The resur- 
rection at the last day does not affect 
the righteous man because he already 
is living with Christ. For the wicked, 
the resurrection of the last day is one 
of judgment and condemnation. 


How soon is Jesus coming? We do 
not know. But we do know he is com- 
ing. He is coming whether we are 
ready or not, whether we want him to 
come or not. In the fulness of time 
God will send him again to the world. 
At his first advent, he came in humil- 
ity and weakness as a babe born in 
Bethlehem. In contrast, his second ad- 
vent will be one of majesty and power 
and glory. 


AN ORDER OF WORSHIP 


Quiet music for five minutes before the 
meeting 

Hymn: “Rejoice, All Ye Believers” 

Opening prayer 

Psalm 24—to be read responsively 

Gloria Patri 

Scripture: Matthew 24:3-31 

Offering—Special music 

Hymn: “Jerusalem the Golden” 

Topic presentation 

Discussion 

Hymn: “O Come, O Come, Emmanuel” 

The Lord’s Prayer 

The Mizpah Benediction 
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TOPIC SUGGESTIONS 


1. Begin with the question: “What - 
do you know about the second advent?” 
Without discussion list the answers on a 
blackboard. Review the contents of the 
article. Go back and check if answers 
on board are false, correct, or incom- 
plete. If time permits, consider the ques- 
tions for discussion. 

2. Write on the blackboard the three 
words: Pre-millennialist, post-millennial- 
ist, amillennialist. Begin by asking which 
of the three they are. Review the article. 
Return to the question and take a count. 
Discuss the question freely by using the 
discussion questions. 

3. Ask the young people what experi- 
ence they have had ‘with preachers or 
members of religious groups who seemed 
to know all about Jesus’s second coming. 
Review the topic material. Follow with 
a discussion of questions listed below. 

4. Make two programs on the sub- 
ject. For the first meeting, ask a pre- 
millennialist to speak to the group on 
the second coming of Christ. At the next 
meeting consider the topic material and 
questions. Compare the speech with the 
article. Any disagreements? If you do 
not know a pre-millennialist, ask your 
pastor for suggestions. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Does God send people to hell? 

2. What is meant by the resurrection 
of the body—the physical body? 

8. If there is to be a resurrection, 
should the human body be preserved as 
well as possible? 

4. How should Christians feel about 
cremation? 

5. What is the battle of Armegeddon? 

6. Do today’s conditions satisfy the 
“signs of the end”? 

7. What is the difference between 
purgatory and an_ intermediate state 
where souls wait judgment day? 

8. When is a person adequately pre- 
pared in case Jesus unexpectedly returns? 
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By Charlotte McDermon 


The Next Year 
Begins 


In December 


If you don’t know how 
to read the church year 
calendar be sure to read 


this article 
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UNDAY, December 2, is the first 
day in a new year. It marks the 
beginning of Advent, the first of 

six major seasons in our. Lutheran 
church year. 

Advent means coming. Including 
the four Sundays before Christmas, 
the season is a time of preparation | 
for the coming of Jesus into the world. 
The paraments for Advent are violet, 
denoting royalty. 

Many people cannot understand 
why the gospel for the first Sunday in 
Advent, Matthew 21:1-9, is the 
proper one for the day. You will note 
that it recalls a word of prophecy and 
then shows that its fulfillment is in 
the Lord’s triumphal entry on the way 
to Calvary. This is the core of God's 
redemptive plan. It should be recog- 
nized at the beginning of each church 
year. 


Christmas 


Advent leads into the wonderful 
Christmas season. Celebration of 
Christmas,’ strangely enough, started 
later than that of Easter and Whit- 
sunday. It began around A. D. 220. 
December 25 was probably accepted 
as Christmas day because it was a 


_ Roman holiday, the festival of the sun. 


Christmas is observed in different 
ways throughout the nations, and even 
throughout our Lutheran churches. 
Some congregations have midnight 
services on the 24th. Others have 
early morning services on the 25th. 
Still others have the regular 11 o’clock 
service on Christmas Day. But re- 
gardless of when we celebrate, we are 
all sounding out the glad message of 
Luke 2:1-7. (Read.) 

It is logical that Epiphany, the sea- 
son of light, should follow Christmas. — 
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ADVENT 
SUNDA 


The birth of the Saviour brought light 
into a sin-darkened world. 


Epiphany begins on the 12th day 
after Christmas—the time when the 
Magi were supposed to have visited 
the young King. The paraments for 
this season are white. The two to six 
Sundays are marked in many churches 
by additional candles. 


Some churches observe a feast of 
lights on Twelfth Night, each member 
being given a lighted candle to guide 
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TRINITY 


him on his homeward way. “Now 
when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judzea in the days of Herod the 
King,” it is written in Matthew 2:1-2, 
“behold, there came wise men from 
the east to Jerusalem, saying, where is 
he that is born King of the Jews, for 
we have seen his star in the east, and 
are come to worship him?” The Magi 
were led to the birthplace by a star 
and led away from returning to Herod 
by divine guidance. It is not surpris- 
ing that Christians look to this season 
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for personal guidance at the start of 
a new calendar year. 


Lent 

Epiphany leads into the Lenten sea- 
son, preceded by Septua-, Sexa-, and 
Quinqua-gesima Sundays, meaning 
simply 70, 60, and 50 days before 
Easter. They are a general prepara- 
tion for Lent itself. They are closed 
by Ash Wednesday, the first day of 
Lent. 

Lent comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
word meaning spring, or time when 
the days lengthen. It was first started 
as a 40-hour commemoration period of 
the time that our Lord lay in the 
tomb. Later it was extended to a two- 
week period. And still later it became 
a 40-day period. Actually it covered 
six weeks, since Sundays were never 
counted as fast days. These 40 days 
recall the Lord’s 40 days in the wil- 
derness, during which time he was 
tempted by Satan. 

Ash Wednesday derives its name 
from a medieval custom. On that day 
_ people who repented of their sins 
would come to church dressed in sack- 
cloth. After they had finished saying 
their prayers they would throw ashes, 
made from the palm branches blessed 
on the previous Palm Sunday, over 
their heads. This is still practiced in 
moderation in the Roman Catholic 
church. Ashes of the palm branches 
of the previous year are smeared 
across the forehead in the shape of a 
cross. 

Most Lutherans do not believe in 
this outward demonstration. Instead 
they regard the season of Lent as a 
time of special spiritual opportunity 
and as an incentive for self-examina- 
tion, repentance, and renewal of faith. 
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The paraments for Lent are violet. It 
is the season of new spiritual growth. 

Each Sunday in Lent has its own 
significance. The first, Invocavit, 
means “call upon”; the second, Rem- 
iniscere, “remember”; the third, — 
Oculi, “eyes”; the fourth, Laetare, “re- 
joice”; the fifth, Judica, “judge.” Last 
comes Palm Sunday, the beginning of 
Holy Week. 

Much stress is placed upon each day 
of Holy Week in the Roman Catholic 
church. We place more emphasis on 
Maundy Thursday, which marks the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, and 
on Good Friday, the day of our Lord’s 
crucifixion. 

Holy Communion is offered in our 
Lutheran churches at least once on 
Holy Thursday. In many places a 
three-hour service is held on Good 
Friday, remembering the hours that 
Jesus hung on the cross. Only on this 
one day are the black paraments used. 


Easter 

Easter is, of course, a great festi- 
val. It is the day when Christians 
should lift up their heads and say, “Oh 
death, where is thy sting? Oh grave, 
where is thy victory?” 

Easter sunrise services have become 
a practice over the continent. One of 
the oldest and most unique services is 
held in the Garden-of-the-Gods at the 
foot of Pikes Peak in Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Here the songs of the 
multitudes are mingled with the songs 
of the cliff swallows that swarm the 
great rock spires. Praise and adora- 
tion seem to echo and re-echo among 
the hills. 

Emphasis is placed on the Easter — 
message during the post-Easter sea- — 
son. By combining the meanings a 
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the Latin names for the post-Easter 
Sundays, we get a sentence something 
like this: “As newborn babes seek the 


goodness of the Lord they rejoice and . 


sing and pray.” f 
Two Sundays—Ascension and Whit- 
sunday—at the close of the Easter 
season need special mention. Ascen- 
sion marks the time when Jesus left 
his disciples. This festival was ob- 
served as early as the fourth century. 


Whitsunday (White Sunday), or 
Pentecost, marks the coming of the 
Holy Spirit to the disciples (Acts 
, 2:1-4). It is a generally accepted 
time in the church for confirmation. 
The paraments for the day are red. 
The color recalls the tongues of fire 
that appeared on the first Pentecost. 
The medieval church celebrated the 
festival with a lavish use of roses and 
trumpets in the service. 


Trinity 

Last and longest of the church sea- 
sons is Trinity. The festival of the 
Holy Trinity can be followed by as 
many as 26 Sundays. 

The first half of the church year 
recalls events in the life of Christ. 
Trinity season presents a series of 
messages about the teachings of Jesus. 
Many parables are taught. It might 
be called the “schooling” period in the 
preaching services of the church. 

Along toward the end of the sea- 
son we have the last widely celebrated 
church festival — Reformation. This 
marks the eventful day in 1520 when 
Martin Luther broke away from the 
Roman Catholic church. It is a time 
to renew our belief in the fact that 
we need no middle-man between God 
and us and to realize once more that 
the “just shall live by faith.” 
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SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


(I would suggest that the meeting be 
taken up in six different sections with a 
different person discussing each season. 
Further suggest that an appropriate pic- 
ture center the worship table for each 
season. If possible, it would be nice to 
have the lectern or pulpit coverings for 
the various seasons used and changed 
with the pictures. ) 


Scripture: Isaiah 61:1-4 


Hymns: 
Advent—“Rejoice, All Ye Believers” 
Christmas—“Joy to the World” 
Epiphany—“As With Gladness Men” 
Lent—“Go to Dark Gethsemane” 
Easter—“The Day of Resurrection” 
Trinity—“Come, Thou Almighty King” 


Prayer: Eternal Father, who makest all 
things new, vet abidest forever the 
same: We commit to thy keeping this 
new year of our life which now 
stretches before us. We do not ask for 
comfort, or success, or an easy life. 
Rather keep us faithful that we may 
spend our days in service. Temper our 
ambitions with loving regard for the 
deepest good of other men. Purify our 
intentions that in all things not our will 
but thine may be done; in the name 
of him who taught us thus to pray, 
even Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


Questions: 

1. Why do we as Lutherans have a 
church year? 

2. Do you think having a_ set 
church year is important? 

3. Could we worship just as well 
in a church where the minister picked 
his own texts, etc. for each Sunday? 

4. Which of the seasons or festivals 
of the church do you consider most 
important? 

5. Is there danger of having ser- 
mons become trite or humdrum when 
every year on the same day the text 
and basis for meditation is identical? 


Lord’s Prayer and Benediction 
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Che Prine of Pearce 


Au Advent Pageant 
By Mildred Biser 


PARTICIPANTS: 
Liturgist 
Narrator 
Choir 
Acolytes (one or two, depending on 
setup) 
Pianist or organist 


STAGING: 

One pair of seven-branched candle 
holders on each side of worship cen- 
ter or altar. 

One pair of three-branched candle 
holders on worship center table or 
altar. 

Cross, elevated, on worship center 
or altar. 

Since there are 10 prophecies each 
of the two acolytes lights one candle 
after each prophecy is read. 

Decorate the room with greens. 
Place white candles in the windows 
and on the piano. 

The prophecies are read by dif- 
ferent members of the choir. While 
reading they remain seated in their 
places. 


PROCESSIONAL HYMN: “O Come, O 
Come, Emmanuel” 

Psat 24 (Read responsively) 

Goria PATRI 

Hymn: “On Jordan’s Banks the Her- 


alds Cry” 
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NARRATION AND PROPHECY 


In the beginning God created the . 
heaven and the earth . . . and all that 
is therein . . . and God saw everything 
that he had made and, behold, it was 
very good. 

Thus began our world. It was good. 
But before long sin entered and with 
it came darkness and terror. And God 
took compassion on his creatures and 
gave them the hope that was to be 
their salvation, the hope in their Mes- 
siah. 

Each year at the beginning of the 
season of Advent we may find it prof- 
itable to review for ourselves the hope 
of the ancient Jews . . . that we may 
realize more fully the wonder and joy 
of Christmas and the blessed peace of 
Easter. For in our day we have 
known the realization of the hope held 
forth by these prophecies . . . and 
though we may see dark days, his 
light ever shines if we but let it in. 
Let us then this evening watch and 
listen as we see the light and hear 
the words. 

And God saw everything that he 
had made and it was very good... 
And the woman took and did eat and 
gave to her husband also, and he did 
eat . . . and the man answered God 
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and said, “When I heard thee com- 
ing I hid, for I was AFRAID.” .. . 
And God sent them forth from the 
garden, but first he made a promise: 


“And | will put enmity between 
thee and the woman and be- 
tween thy seed and her seed; it 
shall bruise thy head and thou 
shalt bruise his heel.’ (Genesis 
3:15) 


This is the first promise God made 
concerning his people. As we go 
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through the Old Testament we shall 
find many more. Through Abraham 
he promised his people that there 
would come a blessing. We read in 
Genesis 12:3. 


“And _| will bless them that 
bless and curse them that curse 
thee. And in thee shall all the 
families of the earth be blessed.” 


Throwing out clearer light and 


more definite hope to the children of 
Israel are these prophecies: 
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“The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah nor a lawgiver from 
between his feet until Shiloh 
come, and unto him shall the 
gathering of the people be.” 
(Genesis 49:10) 


“.. . There shall come a star 


out of Judah, and a sceptre shall 
rise out of Israel, and shall smite 
the corners of Moab, and destroy 
all the children of Seth.” (Num- 
bers 24:17) 


But still the children of Israel 
walked in great darkness, sinning 
often and then repenting, only to sin 
again. Isaiah, that great prophet, 
speaks God’s great love for his peo- 
ple when he brings them this mes- 
sage: ; 


“Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people, saith your God. Speak 
ye comfortably to Jerusalem and 
cry unto her that her warfare is 
accomplished, that her iniquity is 
pardoned. For she hath received 
of the Lord’s hand double for all 
her sins. The voice of him that 
crieth in the wilderness, Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight in the desert a highway 
for our God. Every valley shall 
be exalted and every mountain 
and hill shall be made low, and 
the crooked shall be made 
straight and the rough places 
plain; and the glory of the Lord 
shall be revealed and all flesh 
shall see it together,- for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
it.” (Isaiah 40:1-5) 
Cxor: 

Sings “Comfort, Comfort Ye, My 
People”—No. 8 in the Common Serv- 
ice Book. 
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NARRATION: 


In Micah we are told of the place | 
of Jesus’ birth: 


“But thou, Bethlehem Ephra- 
tah, though thou be little among 
the thousands of Judah, yet out 
of thee shall he come forth unto 
me that is to be ruler in Israel; 
whose goings forth have been 
from of old, from everlasting.” 


(Micah 5:2) 


As we read Isaiah we find that the 
whole life of the Messiah is foretold 
from birth through the second com- 
ing. In Isaiah 7:14 we are told: 


“Behold, a virgin shall con- 
ceive, and bear a son and shall 
call his name Immanuel.” 


Can you not feel the surge of joy 
with the prophet as he bursts forth 
in Isaiah 9:6: 


“For unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given and the 
government shall be upon his 
shoulder and his name shall be 
called: Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the mighty God, the everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace.” 


CHorr: 


Sings this chorus from Handel’s 
Messiah. A good recording may be 
used if your choir does not feel up to 
such difficult music. (Simple arrange- 
ments may be obtained.) 


NARRATION: 

Follow the prophet into the depth 
of his emotion as he foretells first of 
the eventual victory of the Messiah 
over evil: 
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“He will swallow up death in 
victory and the Lord God will 
wipe away tears from off all 
faces; and the rebuke of his peo- 
ple shall he take away from off 
all the earth: for the Lord hath 
spoken it. And it shall be said in 
that day, Lo, this is our God; we 
have waited for him and he will 
save us. This is the Lord; we have 
waited for him, we will be glad 
and rejoice in his salvation.” 
(Isaiah 25:8, 9) 


his sorrow as he says: 


; And then into the dark reaches of 
| 


“Who hath believed our re- 
port and to whom is the arm of 
the Lord revealed? For he shall 
grow up before him as a tender 
plant, and as a root out of a dry 
ground. He hath no form nor 
comeliness, and when we shall 
see him there is no beauty that 
we should desire him. He is de- 
spised and rejected of men; a 
man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief, and we hid as it were 
our faces from him; he was de- 
spised and we esteemed him not. 
Surely he hath borne our griefs 
and carried our sorrows; yet we 
did esteem him stricken, smitten 

of God and afflicted. But he was 

wounded for our transgressions, 
he was bruised for our iniquities; 
the chastisement of peace was 
upon him and by his stripes we 
are healed. 


All we like sheep have gone 
astray; we have turned every one 
to his own way; and the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of 
us all. He was oppressed and he 
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was afflicted, yet he opened not 
his mouth; he was brought as a 
lamb to the slaughter and as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb 
so he opened not his mouth. He 
was taken from prison and from 
judgment, and who shall declare 
his generation: for he was cut off 
out of the land of the living: for 
the transgression of my people 
was he stricken. And he made his 
grave with the wicked, and with 
the rich in his death; because he 
had done no violence, neither 
was any deceit in his mouth.” 
(Isaiah 53:1-9) 


Thus the Old Testament casts its 
light upon the story of. Christ. Thus 
were the ancient children of God pre- 
pared for his coming. 

So ought we to prepare this Advent 


_ season for a renewal within our own 


hearts of the completeness of fulfill- 
ment which we have known since 
Christ has come and fulfilled these 
prophecies. His birth, his life, \ his 
death, his resurrection, his ascension, 
his presence with us now . . . all are 
foretold in the Old Testament .. . all 
need to be remembered and accepted 
by us in these days. 

Cuor: 

Sings “Arise, Shine, for Thy Light 
Is Come” from Handel’s Messiah, or 
other suitable music. 

OFFERING: 

A short selection of instrumental 
music appropriate to the season 
may be played while the offering is 
being received. 

PRAYER AND Lorp’s PRAYER 

BENEDICTION 

RECESSIONAL Hymn: “Rejoice, All Ye 
Believers” 
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Most young people have to learn 


how to accept success gracefully 


By J. DAVID MUMFORD 


DerAR MOTHER AND Dap, 

Thanks so very much for your let- 
ter. It was awfully good to hear from 
you and learn that all goes well in the 
old hometown. And it was really swell 
of you to send that wire of congratu- 
lations for the promotion. I am grate- 
ful for it and I love you both. 
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Now look, both of you, what have 
you been saying about me? I’ve re- 
ceived a letter from the editor of the 
News. He wants me to write an 
article on the secret of my success. 
Really now, I want you to be proud 
of me. Of course I do. Just like I'm 
always proud of you. But I’m not 
that good and I know it. So, Mother, 
be a good girl and go a little easy 
on what a wonder your boy’s become. 


And yet, I must be honest about all 
this, too, mustn’t I? Dad, you always 
told me to tell the truth even when I 
didn’t want to? Well, I’m in that boat 
now. So I suppose I'll have to show 
that the Christian principles you raised 
me on are still the rules I live by. 

This is the way we'll do it, if it’s 
all right with you. I'll just jot some 
things down here in this letter. Then 
you turn them over to the News. 


First of all then, what is suc- 
cess? Is it that I’ve been pro- 
moted to a more responsible job 
at a higher salary so | can buy 
more things? Is that success? | 
know some people who act as if 
it were. But that’s not my idea. 
Not by a long way. For me suc- 
cess means that I’m doing well a 
job I’m fitted for, a job that gives 
me a feeling of satisfaction and 
honor, as well as a living. And 
| believe that when you’ve got 
that you’ve got real success, no 
matter what another job might 


pay. 


It amuses me when people treat me 
now as if I were a different character 
than I was before I got this new as- 
signment. I’m not. How can I be? 
The job has changed a little. Maybe 
I've grown a bit. But I’m still the 
same me that I was six months ago. 
So why all the fuss? It’s rather fool- 
ish, isn’t it? 

Put a fellow in one job and no 
one pays much attention to him. Then 
bang, because he does the job well, 
has good assistants and good health, 
and gets a promotion he becomes a 
success. As though the promotion was 
the measure of the man. If our Chris- 
tian faith teaches us anything at all 
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about personal relations it teaches us 
that the person is the important thing 
and the job is only incidental. 

When Jesus told the parable of the 
talents he didn’t scoff at the man who 
had only one because he wasn’t as 
talented as the others. Not a bit of 
it. Jesus blamed him only because 
he didn’t use the talents he had. And 
in my book that’s the only real meas- 
ure of what we call success. 


Second, | think that nobody 
ever gets success by himself. I’ve 
heard men talk about being self- 
made. They’re mistaken. No one 
ever lives to himself or by him- 
self. All of us live with and by 
and for other people. And those 
others often spell the difference 
in the end we reach. 


I can prove that by my own ex- 
perience. First, there’s you. You two, 
and what you are and what you've 
done—not just for me, but in the 
church and the school and: the club 
and everywhere in town. Those things 
all add up to something big. Some- 
thing so big it makes an impression 
on everyone you meet—especially me. 
So you come first of all. 

And here’s another case. You re- 
member Henry, don’t you, Dad? He’s 
the bookkeeper here now. He was in 
the old job but I brought him along 
with me when I took over. 

Well, Henry’s been in his work for 
more years than he likes to think 
about. He’s never going to be asked 
the secret of his success because a lot 
of people wouldn’t think he was that 
important. But he is to me. I 
wouldn’t be here if it weren’t for him. 
He saved my neck a number of times 
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by simply doing his job the best he 
could and letting me know where the 
weak spots were. That way we could 
move to anticipate trouble and beat it. 
So while he may not ever be asked 
to speak to Rotary Clubs and so on 
he’s a Number 1 guy with me. 

And you know what else he’s done 
for me?’ Well, when I first came in 
with the organization I was young 
and dumb and lonely. Henry took 
pity on me. He took me out to his 
home. Introduced me to his wife and 
the kids, made me feel at home and 
welcome. That’s where I found out 
that he’s been superintendent of his 
Sunday school, taught a class, helped 
with Scouts, and also helped some 
young kids get an education. His wife 
is just as fine, just as willing, just as 
good. 

So when this break came for me I 
brought them along—the whole busi- 
ness. Henry’s already digging in here 
too. He’s even got me 
helping. And he’s happy— 
and so am I because he 
came along. I don’t know 
exactly what you'd call it 
with us but sometimes it 
seems that we've got some- 
thing pretty close to Chris- 
tian fellowship here. And 
it’s pretty swell. Sort of like you had 
with Joe at the store, Dad. And, 
Mother, it’s like you and old Mandy 
there at the house when we were just 
kids. 

Dad, you and Joe were never ex- 
actly alike but you trusted each other 
the whole way. And, Mother, you 
and Mandy were certainly different 
but you had that same trust too. So 
you'll understand, I know. That’s why 
I say no one can ever get to be suc- 
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@ God may forgive 
you your sins, but your 
nervous system won't. 

—Alfred Korzybski 


cessful without the help of other peo- 
ple. 


And | guess the third thing that 
contributes is a real Christian 
faith tied with a definite church 
loyalty. You'll never really know 
how grateful | am to you both 
for that. You can’t know exactly 
because | can’t tell you. Things 
like that you can’t put into so 
many words. At least | can’t. But 
at any rate I’m sure you'll know 
what | feel even if | don’t draw 
a diagram. 


Yet I can illustrate the importance 
of that faith and loyalty. There was 
a fellow in school with me, a class 
ahead I think, who was destined to 
be a world beater. He had looks, per- 
sonality, grooming, intelligence, and 
the will to work. That boy had every- 
thing. Well, almost everything. Ex- 
cept the most important. He had no 
faith or loyalty to God or 
church. That was missing. 
But we thought he’d really 
go to the top. 


I saw him the other 
day. I wish in a way I 
hadn’t. He’s gone down 
the whole way. He's 
sloppy, cheap, vulgar and 
mean. Sure, he’s made some money 
and I guess he still does; but, what 
price money? He has the reputation 
now of being the biggest crook out- 
side the pen. And from what I gath- 
ered in talking with him that reputa- 
tion is deserved. Maybe though he’d 
call himself successful. I guess he 
would. But that kind, of success is— 
not for me. I want to live with my-— 
self as well as for my bandbook. 


Now finally, the editor asked for 
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some tips from me on how to accept 
success gracefully. I don’t know just 
what he has in mind but I could sum 
up my ideas in a very brief form. 


' To accept success gracefully 
just be honest with yourself. 
That’s the sum of it all. And | 
think my answer to that question 
runs through this whole letter, 
don’t you? For if you see success 
as it really is and for what it 
actually means and so acknowl- 
edge your need for the. grace of 
God and parents and Christian- 
ity—why then—surely you can’t 
help but accept it gracefully. 

There can be no other way 
when you are honest with your- 
self about it all. So when ‘you 
see the editor be sure and tell 
him | said that, will you? 


This has been quite an epistle, 
hasn't it? But it was good for me to 
get it off my chest. Helped me in my 
own thinking. And I’m so sure of 
your love I’m positive you weren't too 
astonished at me. 

Tell Mary I'll be coming back be- 
fore too long and Id like to replace 
that diamond with a plainer ring. 
She'll understand I know. Be sure 
and give my love to Sis and those 
nephews of mine. And give all my 
friends my best regards. 

Take care of yourselves now. Don’t 
work too hard, please. And don’t you 
boast so much about me. Toot your 


own horn, the pair of you, you de- 
serve it. 
Love, 
TED 


DISCUSSION 


1. What do you think of Ted’s def- 
inition of success? 

2. Does a person change to meet new 
requirements in his work? 

8. Will the accumulation of things 
bring happiness? 

4. Where does Christianity fit into 
success? 

5. How can we be honest with our- 
selves? 

6. What would Jesus think of Ted’s 
ideas? 


METHOD 


Ive thought of a league meeting where 
the leaguers are gathered together in a 
close group for the discussion of their 
topic. The devotions are over, there is 
no business that is pressing, they are 
ready for action. 

This is supposed to be a letter written 
home by a young man who has just re- 
ceived a significant promotion in his line 
of work. His parents are proud of him. 
They have talked about him and he has 
received a letter from the editor of the 
town paper asking for his ideas on suc- 
cess. In writing to his parents Ted sets 
forth the thoughts that are in his mind. 

Therefore I'd suggest that the letter 
be read to the group by the leader as 
if the letter had been addressed to them. 
If the leader reads the things carefully 
and well it can provoke some thinking, 
The questions for discussion are simply 
to bring that thinking out into the open 
for positive appraisal. 


® Many persons have a wrong idea about what constitutes 


true happiness. 


It is not attained through self-gratification, but 


through fidelity to a worthy purpose.—Helen Keller. 
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(Guest writer of the column this 
month is Harold E. Skelton, Lutheran 
World Action staff member. “Some 
years of working with a league,” he 
writes, “has proven that leaguers can 
surprise adults time and time again 
when they get rolling on a big job.”) 


Hi, Leaguer! How’s the league go- 
ing? Pick up any new members in the 
evangelism campaign? Did you draw 
a good, clear picture for the “pros- 
pects,” so they'd know that you offer 
them a real live-wire program? You 
know, it takes more than just telling 
them they should be there—that you 
have fun. They can have fun without 
attending a league meeting once a 
week. And they can get together with 
the gang after school—or at Friday 
night’s game—they don’t need the 
league for that. 

You've got to offer ‘em something 
different—and something BIG. Then 
youll see ’em perk up. For instance: 
What kind of projects does your 
league go in for? I can think of one, 
top-rank job right now—and it’s a two- 
edger, too. Let’s take a look at it 
to see what I mean. 


Project LWR 


You've heard of Lutheran World 
Relief—LWR. Remember, your mom 
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gave one of pop’s old suits for LWR, 
last year. Well, LWR is the big job 
I'm writing about—and LWR is a 
natural for the league because it’s a 
job that can’t be done by the pastor 
alone, and it’s a job that can’t just 
wait till people decide to check over 
their old clothes. It takes real action 
—quick action—by a live-wire gang, 
if the results are to be worthwhile. 
And that, Friend, is where you come 
in. “Project LWR” very well might 
end up as the job where the league’d 
lead the entire congregation in an- 
swering the command “Go ye.” 

Want to know more about it? Good 
—here goes. First of all, you already 
know LWR is the “Material Aid Arm” 
of the National Lutheran Council and 
that you and your fellow-Christians 
already have shipped over 63 million 
pounds of supplies — food, clothing, 
medicine and many other items— 
through LWR. While that’s a pretty 
good record, we've a long way. to go. 
The need for food and clothing and 
medicine is still urgent—and the ur- 
gency is NOW. 

There is great need for clothing— 
warm clothing—in Western Germany, 
in the Middle East (There are 750,- 
000 homeless Arab refugees here), in 
Korea (you can guess at the hopeless 
millions here); and in other parts of 
the world. ' 

These needs can’t wait. These suf- 
fering children mustn’t wait. Your 
league can do its part to prevent de- 
lay. Show the league the new LWR 
folder “When.” Order as many as 
you need so everyone'll have a copy. 
and then suggest that the league start 
a clothing drive for LWR-NOW! 
(Order from Lutheran World Action 
50 Madison Ave., New York 10, N. 
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Make sure that you plan every 
move for the success of the campaign 
—that nothing may be left to chance. 
Suggest a Lutheran World Relief com- 
mittee to study the finer points of the 
campaign. 


Tell ‘em about it 


It’s just about impossible to place 
sufficient emphasis upon the need for 
good publicity for the drive. A letter 
and a follow-up letter—or follow-up 
letters—should be sent to every family 
in the congregation. Your pastor’s 
address list will come in handy here. 
And space in the Sunday bulletin 
could advertise the campaign. An- 
nouncements and reports should be 
given to the editors of local news- 
papers so families not on your pas- 
tor’s list will be reached. Then teams 
made up of leaguers may visit fam- 
ilies to talk-up the campaign and tele- 
phoned follow-ups may be made. 
Every means must be used because 
every family is to have an opportunity 
to be a part of this great work. 

And every letter and phone call, 
and every visit, and every piece of 
publicity must Contain the planned 
dates of the clothing collection. Then 
those dates become “law” to the 
league. The commiittee assigned to 
handle publicity should secure LWR 
pamphlets—these may be ordered from 
Lutheran World Relief, 50 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Copies 
of these pamphlets should be enclosed 
with your letters. 

One sub-committee is to be respon- 
sible for contacting car owners so that 
cars will be available on the big day. 
If some car owners appear uncoop- 
erative, let some of your own enthu- 
_siasm spill over. Show them that this 
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is their opportunity to serve the youth 
of the church—and God’s flock over 
the world. 

Then, of course, youll have to es- 
tablish a collection headquarters— 
space to store, sort, and pack the ma- 
terial collected. There may be an un- 
used room in your church building— 
or perhaps a friendly landlord may 
permit you to use a vacant store. (Be 
sure to leave it in good condition 
when your campaign is over.) If nec- 
essary, basements in leaguers’ homes 
may serve as temporary warehouses. 

Before the actual ingathering, the 
league LWR committee should secure 
a large map of the community and 
crayon-mark collection areas. Then 
the full address list of families to be 
visited may be divided according to 
location among the various car own- 
ers. After that, assignments will be 
made and teams of two or three 
leaguers will be ready to start out— 
each car-team with its own list of 
collection stops. Obviously, each name 
on the list will be checked after that 
family has become a clothing donor. 
These checks will serve as a guide 
for “thank-you-notes,” later. 


Invite helpers 

Maybe this is the spot to remind 
you that all the youth of the church 
might want to work on your cam- 
paign—this is your opportunity to 
bring some of them into the league. 
The harvest is plenteous and the la- 
borers don’t have to be few! Be sure 
to have sufficient committees so that 
each job may be handled by its own 
group of “specialists.” The publicity 
committee may be aided by a “thanks 
committee” in charge of sending 
thank-you notes to car owners and 
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. other non-leaguers from whom aid has 
been received—and, of course, to the 
donors. And one committee will be 
responsible for telephone calls and re- 
minder-visits to prospective donors. 

So, Leaguer, there’s your project. 
If you do your leaguing not too far 
from Easton, Pa., a grand finale to 
“Project LWR” would present itself 
in the form of a car-caravan to the 
LWR warehouses. 


I know of one league that drove 
80 miles to Easton. The leaguers were 
buried under some 500 pounds of used 
clothes. Those leaguers not only were 
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behind the project, they literally wer 
under it too! 


Please don’t forget to tell your pub 
licity committee, though, to include i 
their advertising the need to have al 
clothes clean, shoes tied in pairs, an 
all articles in usable condition. Some- 
times folk do forget. 

I know this project will do a bang- 
up job for your league. And I know, 
too, that it’s real stewardship. THe 
field is as wide as the world is wide. 
And when your league reaches out, it 
will grow. That, Leaguer, is where 
we came in—now LET’S GO! 
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If you want to save money! 


Be sure to subscribe to 


HIGH IDEALS 


before January 1. 


On that date the single 


subscription rate will be raised from 75 cents 
per year to $1.00 per year. The club rate (10 or 
more ordered together) will go from 70 cents per 


subscription to 90 cents. 


HIGH IDEALS is the Topics Manual for Junior High Youth 
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Satter Up 


WONDER BOY. By William Heuman. 
New York: William Morrow & Co. 
186 pages. $2.50. 

The baseball season is over. But 
this book—just off the press—about a 
17-year-old baseball pitcher will re- 
main “in season” 12 months out of 
the year. 

Wonder Boy was written especially 
for 13, 14, and 15-year-old lads. De- 
spite the fact that I’m more than dou- 
ble the last of these three just-men- 
tioned ages, it was such an interesting 
book that while reading it on the way 
home one afternoon I actually missed 
getting off the trolley where I usually 
disembark. 

Anybody who enjoys baseball will 
enjoy this book, regardless of age. 

Ad Preston is the gangling young 
hurler with a blazing fast ball who is 
“discovered” by Frank Malloy, a for- 
mer big league catcher, supposedly 
_ washed up. 

The fireballing right hander needs 
self-confidence; the ball-shy catcher 
needs someone’s never-wavering faith. 
How both of them solve their prob- 
lems is the theme of this 186-page 
superb baseball story. 

LeEsLiz Conran, JR. 


100 YEARS OF BASEBALL. By Lee 
Allen. New York: Bartholomew 
Press. 314 pages. $3.00. 

One hundred years of baseball is 
a lot of baseball—and that’s exactly 
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what you get when you read this 
book. 

Lee Allen—a sports writer who 
probably has done more research in 
the history of baseball than any man 
alive—boils down the last century of 
baseball into 32 chapters. 

Baseball has had a long, but some- 
times inglorious—not glorious—history. 
The author tells the whole story, 
which includes the good and the bad. 


The book replaces a lot of baseball 
fictions with facts. The leading one: 
Abner Doubleday was no more the 
“Father of Baseball” than George 
Washington. | 

The great teams, the great games, 
the great managers, the great players, 
the great plays—all of them are in 100 
Years of Baseball. 

Z LesLiz Conrap, JR. 


Tuteresting Novels 


FULLBACK FOR SALE. By Jackson 

Scholz. New York: William Morrow 

& Co. 256 pages. $2.50. 

Jackson Scholz has been writing 
sports novels for teen-agers for many 
years. Fullback for Sale is No. 11. 

The “fullback for sale” is a high 
school powerhouse by the name of 
Mike Hardy who “sells” his fullback- 
ing ability to Stratton University. 

His ups and downs, both on and 
off the football field, make 256 pages 
of interesting football reading. 


KAY EVRETT CALLS C Q. Amelia Lob- 
senz. New York: Vanguard Press, 
Inc. 213 pages. $2.50. 

Take four teenagers, a three-month 
summer vacation, a chance to travel 

West. Mix delightfully with jewel 
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thieves, a college romance, ham radio, 
and scenic America in a thrilling se- 
ries of events, and you'll have Amelia 
Lobsenz’s new book, Kay Evrett Calls 
C..Q. 

Though a book especially for the 
junior-high crowd, big sis or brother, 
or even mom or dad, will find it burst- 
ing at the seams with youthful vigor, 
spunk, and initiative. Once started, 
the poor book won’t get put down 
until you've finished it! 

From the time you meet confident, 
gracious Jane until the last time loy- 
able Flip, who is always in trouble, 
says “zumpie!” you'll have a delightful 
vacation via the printed page. Kay 
Eyvrett’s new-found hobby, ham radio, 
is sorta’ over-emphasized; but you'll 
be happily surprised over the new 
terms and bits of info you pick up as 
you follow Kay’s adventures. 

You, too, will sit tensely as Kay 
sends her first radio message—the mes- 
sage that makes her a heroine in the 
ham radio world. Yep! Kay Evrett 
Calls C Q is a grand way to spend 
an evening. You just try it and see! 

—BILLIE GRACE UNGERER 


WATERGATE. By Herbert Best. Phila- 
delphia: John C. Winston. $2.50. 
Exciting is the story of Sean Kil- 

dare, the young Irish boy, whose 

dreams were fulfilled in his love for 

Judy Hogan. Sean’s story is one of 

a parentless boy who found a life of 

adventure on the Erie Canal. His fa- 

ther was one of the bold Irishmen 
who had helped to build the canal, 
and Sean came back years later to be 

a driver boy on the banks his father 

had helped construct. 

His life on the canal was one of 
daring adventure, and is one of con- 
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tinuous action. After leaving a home 
for orphans he begins his life on the 
canal. His struggles to grow up un- 
der the hardships of the rough canal 
life, intermingled with his warm feel- 
ing for Judy, give us an exciting story 
filled with emotion. 

Herbert Best in Watergate combines 
plenty of action with the warm feel- 
ings of youth, and gives us a story 
that will fill the hearts of young peo- 
ple as well as old ones. 

—LuTHER FULMER 


BEST CURRENT BOOKS 
Key: |-Intermediates; S-Seniors; YP- 
Young People; A-Advisors; P-Pastors. 
FACTS OF LOVE AND LIFE. By Evelyn 


Millis Duvall. Association Press. 
$3.00. (I) (S) (YP) (A) (P) 


JONAH SPEAKS. By Maynard A. 
Force. The Lutheran Bible Institute. 
$2.00. (S) (YP) (A) (P) 


LEADERSHIP OF TEEN-AGE GROUPS. 
By Dorothy M. Roberts. Association 
Press. $3.00. (A) (P) 


HOT ROD. By Henry Felsen. E. P. 
Dutton. $2.00 (I) (S) (YP) (A) (P) 


PROFILE OF YOUTH. By Maureen 
Daly. J. B. Lippincott. $2.95. (S) (YP) 
(A) (P) 

RIGHT HERE, RIGHT NOW. By Mar- 
garet Applegarth. Harper. $2.75. 
(S) (YP) (A) (P) 

CHRISTIAN WAYS FOR COLLEGE 
DAYS. Harry Goodykoontz. John 
Knox Press. $1.00. (S) (YP) (A) (P) 

WONDER BOY. By William Heuman. 
William Morrow Co. $2.50. (I) (S)_ 
(YP) . 

FULLBACK FOR SALE. By Jackson 
Scholz. William Morrow Co. $2.50. 
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BY RALPH JONES 


REAT Religious Songs by James 
Melton adds a_ distinguished 
collection to the list of recent 

Victor releases. The versatile Mr. 
Melton, whose lyric tenor voice is fa- 


_miliar to thousands of radio listeners, 


sings six sacred songs with the same 
capability he regularly lends to oper- 
atic and popular music. 

The selections are, for the most 
part, familiar ones. With choral as- 
sistance, Mr. Melton offers Malotte’s 
The Lords Prayer, Faure’s The 
Palms, and the Bach-Gounod Ave 
Maria. Alone, he sings Franck’s Panis 
Angelicus, Bizet’s Agnus Dei, and an 
adaptation of the Intermezzo from 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana. 

The Franck selection is by far the 
best of the collection, although all are 
fully adequate. The rich quality of 
Mr. Melton’s voice blends well with 
the orchestral accompaniment, which, 
in a superlative arrangement by Frank 
Black, parallels and harmonizes with 
Franck’s vocal melody. 


Last MONTH we spoke briefly of 
several Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical plays. The most recent of 
these successes deserves special atten- 
tion. The King and I, a dramatiza- 
tion of the best-selling book, Anna 
and the King of Siam, promises to be 
as popular as its predecessors on the 
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now hear this... . 


Broadway scene. 


The original cast album, released 
by Decca, and featuring Gertrude 
Lawrence, is really a treat. Miss Law- 
rence’s rendition of I Whistle a Happy 
Tune, and Hello, Young Lovers sur- 
pass any of the dance arrangements 
heard currently. A highlight of the 
album is a witty monologue, Shall I 
Tell You What I Think of You? in 
which Miss Lawrence enumerates the 
virtues and shortcomings of the ori- 
ental monarch. Other artists are fea- 
tured in the album, including Yul 
Brynner, who portrays the Siamese 
king. 

Two orchestral selections are also 
included: An exciting overture, and 
the already familiar March of the 
Siamese Children. Unfortunately, the 
album does not present the ballet 
music which has met with such suc- 
cess in the Broadway production. 
Quaintly titled The Small House of 
Uncle Thomas, this ballet sequence 
presents a Siamese version of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 


It is amazing that many of these 
show-tunes, bound to uphold and 
carry the plot of the musical drama, 
stand up so well on their own, as 
popular songs. Heard in context, the 
lyrics develop new significance, and 
it is almost possible to fill in the story 
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of The King and I just from hearing 
the lyrics. Although evident in pre- 
vious Rodgers-Hammerstein shows, 
this commendable characteristic has 
never been employed to better advan- 
tage. 


WHILE WE are in the musical com- 
edy department, a recent Victor re- 
lease deserves mention. The Boston 
Pops Orchestra, under the direction 
of Arthur Fiedler, has recorded an in- 
teresting Musical Comedy Medley, 
which includes orchestral selections 
from Annie Get Your Gun; Kiss Me, 
Kate; South Pacific; and Brigadoon. 
Skilfully arranged by Leroy Anderson, 
this collection provides easy listening 
to many familiar tunes. 


A NEW 45rRPM SINGLE from Victor 
offers about as much excitement per 
square inch as it is possible to pack 
into such a small record. Two rela- 
tively unknown overtures have been 
recorded by the Boston Pops. and Mr. 
Fiedler: Reznecek’s Donna Diana 
Overture, and Webers Abu Hassan 
Overture. (The former composer’s 
name is pronounced rain-a-check— 
just like you get at the baseball 
game. ) 


It is surprising that these overtures 
are not heard more frequently. The 
Donna Diana is particularly spirited, 
and will give you a tuneful theme to 
hum and whistle for many days. Re- 
cently, it has been used as introduc- 
tory music for a familiar radio pro- 
gram, but few listeners, including 
myself, recognized its true identity 
until the release of the present record- 
ing. 


On TouR THROUGHOUT the nation 
this fall and winter is the Metropol- 
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itan Opera version of Johann Straus 
Fledermaus (The Bat). An unquali 
fied success during the 1950-51 sea 
son, this new production boasts 
libretto by Garson Kanin (of Bort 
Yesterday fame), and lyrics by How 
ard Dietz. 

Columbia’s recording (two 12-inc 
LP records) of the musical portion 
of Fledermaus does for opera what 
Laurence Olivier has done for Shakes- 
peare. Most assuredly as enjoyable 
as many musical comedy scores, this 
Viennese favorite features many top- 
flight Metropolitan artists: Lily Pons, 
Ljuba Welitch, Richard Tucker, 
Charles Kullman, Martha Lipton, and 
John Brownlee. The performance is 
flawlessly conducted by Eugene Or- 
mandy in his first American operatic 
effort: 


Fritz Hatt — NEw MEn’s Donmirory 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


Founded 1891 


Hickory, North Carolina 


e@ A college owned by the UNITED 
EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN SYN- 
OD of North Carolina with emphasis 
me Christian Character and Scholar- 
ship 


Special extra-curricular activities in- 
clude BAND, CHOIR, DRAMATICS, 
ATHLETICS, FORENSICS, and 
PUBLICATIONS 
for Catalogue write 
VOIGT R. CROMER, President 
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Clatter eee by conrad, jr. 


HEN the last three issues of 
Lutuer Lire were ready for 
the press, ”Clatter’s” clatterer 
was so busy with Iowa City details— 
both before and after the convention 
—that this column was forced to take 
a three-month vacation. 

One of the first “must” items on our 
agenda after we could again see the 
top of our desk was to clean out a 
filing cabinet drawer. The cleaning- 
out process proved to be very enter- 
taining. We found enough interesting 
material—at least interesting to us—to 
fill up several of these columns; but 
for various reasons we shall limit our 
findings to a single “Clatter” column. 

Among the first of our many “finds” 
was a yellow (and mellowed) with- 
age sheet of paper, the edges wrin- 
kled and torn, with this striking title 
at the top: EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY QUALIFICATIONS. 

“This should be quite enlightening,” 
we opined to ourself as we started 
down the list. Twelve qualifications 
were given. The first one informed 
us that a college education was neces- 
sary, but a seminary course was not— 
it was apparent immediately that we 
had wasted three good years in the 
seminary. 

The second qualification required 
some training in religious education. 
Our college curriculum had taken care 
of that. Two down, and two passing 
marks, 

When we got to No. 3 we really 
struck out. It read: “Understanding. 
In dealing with youth, one should 
have THE understanding mind.” We 
“fanned” on the definite article “the” 
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located in front of “understanding.” 

To require just “AN understanding 
mind” is a whopping big order, but 
to expect the executive secretary of 
LLA to have “THE understanding 
mind” is just much too much! Why 
even dyed-in-the-wool Truman Demo- 
crats will admit that H.S.T. doesn’t 
quite possess “THE understanding 
mind.” 

From No. 4 through No. 10 the 
qualifications were what might be ex- 
pected of anyone in any position 
where people are involved. 

But No. 11 sent us reeling—firstly 
to Webster’s unabridged dictionary, 
and secondly to some of our voice re- 
cordings on wire. It read: “Capable 
of addressing an audience with pose 
and ease. Use of best English.” 

Webster gives only two applicable 
definitions of pose: “It is a fixed or 
sustained posture, especially one as- 
sumed for artistic effect; it is a mental 
attitude, especially one that is af- 
fected.” 

We are sure of this much: We have 
never been able to assume the same 
fixed posture for more than 60 sec- 
onds when speaking. As for “a men- 
tal attitude, especially one that is af- 
fected,” we might say that “an affected 
mind” is entirely possible for ANY 
executive secretary of any board or 
agency, if he stays with the board or 
agency long enough. 

Apparently, this list of qualifications 
was overlooked last year when the 
executive secretary selection process 
was going on, or else, some of the 
qualifications were suspended for this 
five-year term. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


of my car. Jake helped me to dig the 
can out of the jumble of our household 
goods. He obviously liked our new 
“Cap'n,” and they say dogs are never 
wrong about a man. 

“Better let me pay you for this,” 
the sailor. 

“Not at all,” I said. “Bring it back the 
next time you're in the neighborhood.” 

“Many thanks,” he said. “See you 
again.” 

He balanced the gasoline can on one 
shoulder, and Jake and I watched him 
stalk off through the palmetto scrub 
toward the jetty. A few minutes later we 
could see him rowing a dinghy from the 
jetty to his boat. After a while the cabin 
cruiser rumbled out of sight beyond the 
point, and Jake and I walked back into 
the house. 

I looked at ie fireplace. My heart 
began to beat a bit faster. It was quite 
a story—one of those family secrets which 
become a legend, and in which no one 
quite believes. I was different. I believed 
it, or rather I began to believe it again 
during the year and a half I spent on 
hospital beds being patched up after the 
war. Hospital beds make a man think, 
and drag back old memories. 

My father told me the story about the 
time I went into my first pair of long 
trousers. He swore me to secrecy. And 
his father—my grandfather—had told him 
the same story when Dad was a boy. 
Now Dad was gone too, and I was the 
only person in the world who knew that 
story, and the first one who had tried to 
do anything about it. So far as I knew. 
I wasn’t sure. 

“This may be very important to you, 
Pete,” my father had said, “or to your 
own son:” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“The Forakers are an old. family,” my 


said 
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father had said, “an old and divide 
family, unfortunately. The family settle 
on the Florida Keys a long time ago, fro 
the British West Indies. They were al 
seafaring men—ship’s captains, whalers 
and China traders. My grandfather, Jon 
athan was one of them. They say h 
was a rich man. They say that he w 
a mysterious man also—quiet, a_ bit 
strange perhaps. | 

“He left the sea—rich, so they say,” 
Dad went on, “and built a big house for 
his family on Big Pine Key. He had two 
sons, Frank and Edward. Edward is my 
father and your grandfather.” 

I nodded. 

“Edward was the youngest son,” Dad 
continued, “but he had a mind of his 
own. He went to sea at sixteen, and 
before he was twenty he was skippering 
a schooner in the mahogany trade be- 
tween Central America, New Orleans, 
and New York. However, in 1860 he 
went back to Florida. His father was 
dead, and his older brother Frank was 
head of the family. He and Frank had 
a bitter quarrel over the issues of the war. 

“Edward left the Keys and the South, 
and the Forakers became two families, 
not one. We have never gone back. I 
often regret’—my father sighed—“that 
one of us has not gone back. Family 
feuds are sorrowful things, but time is a 
healer—time and the human heart and 
human understanding. Peter—someday 
you will go back.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“There is one more thing,” my father 
added. “You will return with the open- 
sesame—the Foraker secret. Your mys- 
terious great-grandfather, the man who 
built the house on the Keys, was sup- 
posed to be a rich man. Nevertheless, 
when he died in 1859, quite suddenly, 
no will was found. No wealth, either. 
There was a good deal of digging around 
the grounds.” ' 

“Buried treasure!” I gasped. a 

My father smiled. “Perhaps. If so, it 
was buried inside the house. In the fire- 
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place, behind the stones. No one knew 
this except your grandfather, Edward, 
and he was bitter about his older brother, 
Frank. He didn’t tell him. He told me 
when I was a boy.” 

“How did Grandfather know, and not 
his brother?” 

My father shrugged. “An accident, 
probably. Great-grandfather Foraker was 
a secretive man, but he was very fond of 
his youngest son. Edward was only eight 
years old then—when the fireplace was 
built. They worked alone, and Edward 
never forgot the secret of that old house, 
Someday, Peter, youll go back and 
straighten everything out. Eh, son?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

He gave me a piece of paper with lines 
drawn on it, and a few numbers. “Mem- 
orize it and throw it away,” my father 
said. 

I did. I knew that fireplace by heart, 
long before I had ever seen it. I grew 
up, and after the war there had been 
the long siege in the hospital, and an- 
other year trying to establish myself as a 
writer. It was slow work, and things 
hadnt gone very well. So Jake and I 
had loaded the old car with our stuff and 
headed for the Keys and the old Foraker 
place. 

_ The sun was setting now, 
couldn’t wait any longer. 

“Guard the door, Jake,” I said. 

Jake growled like a responsible dog, 
but I should have known better. Jake is 
a friendly dog too. He didn’t growl at 
Mary Reynolds, and the noise my ham- 
mer and chisel made inside the chimney 
blotted out the sound of her car. 

“Looking for Santa Claus, Mr. Cald- 
well?” 

I crawled out of the fire pit, streaked 
with soot, and stood up. 

“Mr. Caldwell,” asked Mary sternly, 
“are you sure ‘Caldwell’ isn’t ‘Foraker’?” 

I gulped. 

“Using a false name,” 
“that’s dishonest.” . 

“Tt isn’t really false,” I stammered. 


and I 


said Mary— 
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“Caldwell is a pen name I work under 
occasionally. It sort of belongs to me. 
How did you find out about the For- 
aker? 

“I read it on your operator’s license, 
under the steering wheel of the car. Yes- 
terday afternoon when you left our of- 
fice.” 

Now I remembered her startled expres- 
sion. 

“Besides,” she added grimly, “you have 
the Foraker look—tall, and the shoul- 
ders, and the black hair, and the nose.” 

“Whoa,” I said, suddenly recollecting 
the “Cap’n” who had borrowed a can 
of gas less than an hour ago. He looked 
familiar to me. No wonder. He looked 
like me, except that I didn’t have a ten- 
year tan or wear a Cap’n’s cap. 

“What are you doing in that chim- 
ney—destroying property?” 

“No, ma’am,” I muttered. 

Jake, the traitor, barked then. A real 
bark. Someone clomped loudly on the 
porch, and the young man with the nose, 
shoulders, and Cap’n’s cap appeared in 
the doorway. 


ST 


Everything was set for the wedding 
ceremony, but the groom looked 
bothered. “What's the matter?” whis- 
pered the best man. “Don’t tell me 
you've lost the ring.” 


“No,” the groom answered feebly, 
“but | seem to have lost my wild en- 
thusiasm.””—Telestory 
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“I parked my boat down the inlet,” he 
said. “Walked back. You here too, 
Mary?” 

She nodded. 

He looked at me grimly. “You're For- 
aker?” 

“Yes, Pete is the name.” I held out 
my hand. 

He didn’t take it. 

“I don’t like your game, whatever it 
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is,’ he said, “and I don’t rent my house 
to people who fly false colors. Consider 
the lease canceled. And you can get out 
tonight.” 

“Wait a minute—” I began. 

“Why?” said Lee. “I was brought up 
to distrust the Northern Forakers, and 
you haven’t done anything to disprove 
their reputation. You people are all 
alike.” 

“That was a long time ago,” I 

“Not very long.” 

“Too long for people with common 
sense,” I said, looking at Mary hopefully. 
“Tell him I’m not a complete villain.” 

“T’ve already told him about the Cald- 
well alias,” she replied coldly. “That 
should be enough. Besides, you’ve been 
wrecking the fireplace.” 

Lee Foraker stared at the chipped stone 
and debris in the fire pit and scratched 
his cap dubiously. “What goes on here?” 
he demanded. 

“That’s a long story,” 
you'd like to hear it.” 

Lee looked at Mary. She shrugged. 

“All right,” I said. “First Ill light 
the lamp.” I pumped up the gas lantern 
and touched a match to the wicks. The 
brilliant flame pushed the shadows back 
into the corners of the old dark house. 

“It’s a long story,” I began again— 
“Jong and a little bit tragic. You see— 
I don’t like family feuds.” 

When I finished, it was completely 
dark outside, and the man-eating Keys 
mosquitoes were buzzing against my new 
screens. We sat in the empty living room 
of the old Foraker place and looked at 
each other soberly. 

“Well,” I said, 
truth.” 

Lee Foraker sighed. “What hospital 
did you say you were in?” 

“T’ve been in five. Why?” 

“The second one.” 

I told him. 

He grinned painfully. 
myself for a few months. 
alumni, Pete.” 


said. 


I said. “Maybe 


“that’s it. That’s the 


“T was there 
I guess we're 
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This time he held out his own hand 
And this time I took it. 

“IT think this is very romantic,” sai 
Mary. 

“It’s been a long time, Pete,” said Lee 

“Not so long as I thought,” I added 

Jake wagged his tail. 

“Aren't you boys going to investigat 
that fireplace?” Mary asked. 

Lee and I had forgotten the details. : 

“TIl hold the flashlight,” he said. “You 
finish the job.” 

I crawled back into the fire pit and 
went to work with the chisel. Soot, 
chipped stone, and brick dust spattered 
in my face. My working hand broke 
through the mortar suddenly. 

“Ahbh,” I said. 

“Got it, Pete?” 

“Just a minute,” I mumbled, feeling 
around in a small compartment. My hand 
closed: over a metal box. I dragged it 
out into the light. | 

“Hurry up,” whispered Mary. “Open 
it, open it!” 

The box wasn’t heavy. Lee twisted the 
hasp with his pocketknife, and the lid 
opened rustily. We looked at the box 
and grinned at each other. 

“Ts that all?” said Mary. 

Faded daguerreotypes and a few old 
letters and documents. And two gold 


coins — five-dollar gold pieces. Lee 
weighed them in his hand. : 
“The Foraker fortune,” he smiled. 


“Here’s your share, Pete.” 
He handed me one of the coins. 
“Why,” 

a symbol.” 
I nodded. Lee and I shook hand 

again, over great-grandfather’s strongbox. 
“Staying around the Keys for a while, 

Pete?” Lee asked. ; 
“Yes, I like it here.” E 
“Good!” said my cousin. a 
That’s the way Jake and I found our 

family again. 


ee 


murmured Mary faintly, “it’s 
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